
German cities present 
many faces to the visitors, 
full of tradition and yet 
modem. They are pulsating 
with life and are cosmo- 
politan meeting places,, 
ottering you the treasures 
of the past and the 
pleasures ot the present. 
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Between Munich and 
Kiel - explore 
2000 miles of Germany 



Sparkling springs every- 
where, more than 200 spas- ' 
Springs for heart and 
kidney complaints, for every 
liver and stomach, 
for £|1I types of treatment. . 
And if nothing ails you, 
golf and fresh air will make 
you feel better still. 
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Here there's nothing' virtu- 
ous In staying thirsty. Wine 
has been grown for nearly 
. 2000 years. Every town has 
brewed Its own beer since 
the. Middle Ages whilst 
German sparkling wine 
came In about 1600. You’ll 
never be dry id Germany. 
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A shopping spree in • 
fambus streets. Perhaps In 
elegant shops that sell fine 
Jewellery, rare antiques 
and trendy fashions. 

Or In the little bakery. 

After all. there are more- 
than 200 kinds of bread > 
in Germany. , ■ 


Albrecht Durer was 
born 500 years ago. 
He painted In the 
ancient town of NQrn- 
berg. where his house 
still stands. You will 
see many towns In 
Germany which still 
look as they did In 
iQurer's time, • *. ; 
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See in 1971 
what the rest 
of the world 
will discover in 
1972-Germany, 
scene of the 
Olympic Games. 
Follow the 
whole, or part, 
of the 2000 mile 
’’Olympic Tour” 
we have 

designed for you. 


And the next 

^ s jiH flL 

I Between Munich and Kiel - 
I explore 2000 miles of Germany 

| f am Interested In a pre-Olympic vtBit to Germany. 
I Please send me full Information. 


| Address 

I 

I Please write In block letters and do not omit (he postal 
| cods. 

| Sand coupon to: Deutsche Zenlrale fur Fremdenverkehr 
j_ SFrankfurtJMaini^Beetiiowensjra^e^e^ — 
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Peking plays a cool game in 
the battle for Asia 


L ike his predecessor Yahya Khan, 
President Bhutto of Pakistan has at 
times conveyed the impression that China 
would come to his country's rescue. 
Pakistani generals were definitely count- 
ing on direct action by the Cliinese 
People's Liberation Army. 

Yet there was not a single statement by 
the Chinese to back up these expecta- 
tions. On the contrary, Peking lias re- 
peatedly urged Pakistani hawks to take it 
easy and pointed out the need for a 
peaceful solution. 

Moscow, in contrast, reckoned on pro- 
fiting directly from an Indian victory. 

The Chinese were far from happy about 
the intensification of traditional lndo- 
.Pakistanl rivalry and the unpopular sup- 
pression of the revolt in East Pakistan. 

As recently as late autumn there were 
signs of a thaw in frosty Indo-Chinese 
relations. Indira Gandhi and Chou En-lai 
exchanged cordial messages. Chinese for- 
eign 'policy, supple and offensive at one 
and the same time and to an unparallelled 
r extent, had notched up one success after 
another.' • 

Peking’s revolutionary strategy had 
long given way to a conciliatory co- 
existence line. Talk of people’s liberation 
war was reserved almost exclusively for 
,the Indo-China conflict. The Bandung 
approach, aimed at courting sympathy in 
the Third World, regained the upper 
hand. .... 

In - Malaysia, Burma, Iran, Ethiopia, 
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The Soviet Union for its part grudging- 
ly accepted almost total isolation at the 
United Nations since it felt that the 
military success of its Indian friends 
would more than offset the propaganda 
setback and above all reveal Cliina’s 
weakness. 

Peking, wliile being well aware that it 
has suffered a setback, lias by no means 
lost face by not coming to Pakistan’s 
assistance with troops. Direct military 
intervention would unquestionably have 
jeopardised the foreign policy progress 
made over the last couple of years. 

Peking thus wanted to avoid providing 
an opportunity of cries of “aggressors 
after all!” When all is said and done it 
took equal care not to send in troops 
when its ' North Vietnamese allies, the 
links with which it claims to be like those 
between lips and teeth, were in the 
gravest pf danger. 

The Cliinese leaders expect confronta- 
tion with their erstwhile Soviet brethren 
to become even more yirulcnt. They do 
not, on the other hand, feel that the 
-southern fiojik ,qf, .Soviet gjiejidsDiRiiL 
the Indian front, will la?t for anylengtli 
of tinie. 

The i Indians and the Russians already 
face the prospect of most unpleasant 
developments. Embittered power 
struggles rocked . Bangla desh prior to the 
return of Sheikh Mujib. 

The left wing of the rebel movement, 
the Mukti Bahlnl, is virulently opposed to 
the reformists of tho Awami League. The 
acting President announced the govern- 
ments intention of nationalising the 
means of production. 

The massacre^ in liberated Baiigla Desh 
Involving so piany Trinocpnt people are 
now to be replaced by legal proceedings 
against collaborators but this could well 
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One more grand master comes on the scene 


mark the beginning of -endless domes tie 
confusion. 

The overall picture ntay be dunged by 
tho return of Sheikh Mujib buf the 
transports of delight serve only to conceal 
the more serious problems. 

Time and time again the Cliinese wonder 
why 49 Soviet divisions arc stationed 
along Cliina’s northern frontier, more 
troops than Russia has at the ready on 
Warsaw pact territory. 

For this reason alone China attaches 
great importance to the forthcoming visit 
to Poking by: President Nixon. For China 
too the national interest comes first. 

. Siegfried Kubink , 

(KOIner Stadi-Anieiger, 10 January 1972) 


Nixon’s talks with his nhies 
eases the path to Peking 


A merica’s' allies of old have begn piit 
at ease and talks with Peking pnd 
Moscow can now go ahead unhindered, 
This, at least, is the view pf a large section 
of the, American general public, yvhJcli ha? 


The statement issued following the 
two-doy . talks.. tyr.SQii-'-; Clemente made 
mention of the return of Okinawa to 
Japan six weeks. ahea.4 of the, previously, 
agreed, deadline and the installation^ of a 


delightedly acclaimed tHe skilful .way ih scrambler ^ telephone link between Tokyo 
which the President, has of late succeeded and Washington but these pre both prizes 
in convincing the allies that. Washington ofpccondpty jbnportance for Premier Sato 


Sudan, East Africa, Chile and Peru China 
N gained recognition and to a cert aid 
; axtent admiration. 

. I At the UN the Chinese have got off to 
puch an able start that their united front 
of forces that in the Third World are so 
pften at loggerheads has succeeded lit 
pushing the two superpowers America 
.Pnd Russia Into a comer and isolating 
' jnem. 

• I Then came the war between India and 
, Pakistan, Temporarily the Chinese had to 
pMndon their front against the two 
! Superpowers. .Siding with Pakistan China 
was. for a time at least, on the same side 
! of the fence as the United States, 


has no intention of negotiating against 
their interests or over their heads In 
Moscow or. Peking. , 

The recent succession of, talks has 
undoubtedly been of more symbolic than 
substantial value. They nonetheless re- 
presented ait admission by .Washington 
for the first time since the war, that the 
international balance of power no longer 
depends solely ,on Moscow or the White 
House. Western Europe and Japan have 
been officially acknowledged to be equal 
partners. . \ . 

Trouble-free though the talks with 
France, Canada, Britain and- this country 


to take home. . , , 

Mr. Nixon’s visit to China, the an- 
nouncement of which last summer all but 
led to the falliof the Tokyo government, 
is mentioned; but briefly in the joint 
communique, Mr Sato frankly admitting 
that differences of opinion remained ana 
the Americans making no comment. 

America had good reasons for keeping 
quiet. President Nixon is taking good care 
to avoid any discord that might disturb 
his forthcoming visit to China; ‘ 


Trouble-free though the talks with . Japan, having so. far failed to receive 
France, Canada, Britain and- this country cordial signs from Peking, will have to 
may have been, Washington, has failed to find its own jvay of coming to terms with 
solve latent problems between itself and its powerful neighbour.;, 

Japan.- (Frankfurter Ruhdtchau, T'6 January 1971) 


' (Carlo on i Murschetr/Dfe Zell). 

Sheikh Mujib 
returns to Dacca 
via London 

I n magnunimously releasing Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman, providing him with 
a persona] aircraft und giving him a 
personal send-off at the airport, President 
Bhutto has shown statesmanlike qualities. 

To begin with Mr Dliutto has achieved 
two aims. At Sheikh Mujik's first public 
appearance after nine man ills under close 
Pakistani arrest during wliich his life was 
at stake nnd his people were brutally 
suppressed he spoke of West Pakistan and 
above all bf President BhuUo in concilia- 
tory terms. 

Secondly, Bangle Desh may, as the 
Sheikh put it in London, be an inalien- 
able reality but Mujib took with him to 
Dacca a. plan of Bhutto’s for possible 'ties 
between 'Pakistan aijd Bangla desh. . 

, Significantly enough the Sheikh did not 
immediately reject the idea out of hand. 

Bang] a Desh di<jl not for that matter 
expect Sheikh Mujib to be released so 
promptly. It was feared that he would be 
exchanged for one group of people, or 
another at the end of protracted bartering 
and all that would entail for. the leaderless 
Bangla Desh, 

On the face of it President Bhutto has 
refrained from so doing. It is, on the 
other hand, by no means out of the 
question that swift behind-the-scenes 
agreement will be reached by Bhutto and 
Mrs Gandhi, both of them realists. 

The only remaining riddle is why the 
Sheikh chose to return to Dacca via 
London. The reasons he and Mr Bhiitto 
stated differ. It could well be that Sheikh 
Mujib, a full-blooded politician, made 
use of the detour to gain certain conces- 
sions from his fellow-politicians In Dacca 
that could only be achieved by dint of a 
suspicion of blackmail. 

(SUddflutsche Zeltuni, 10 January 1972) 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Moscow believes that Russia’s special 
ties with France guarantee stability 


I t is not possible to draw up a firm final 
balance for Soviet policy in 1971 
because of a number of future prospects, 
some of which will certainly materialise. 

The course and results of the Indo* 
Pakistani conflict might soon be looked 
at as the event of 1971 tliat helped Soviet 
diplomacy to prove two things: firstly, 
that Moscow need not necessarily fear a 
Chinese* American alliance and, secondly, 
that the Russians would accept (hat they 
are at present faced by a strong head- 
wind. 

For a time it looked as if events were 
slipping out of Moscow's grasp. The 
unexpectedly rapid end to the armed 
conflict quashed the Russian calculation 
of presenting themselves in the rote of 
mediator. But American ineptitude and 
China’s inability to match its verbal 
support for Pakistan with action helped 
Moscow in its situation. 

Wasliington and Peking rushed blindly 
to Pakistan's aid with resolutions on the 
Security Council and in the General 
Assembly of the United Nations but 
conscientiously disregarded the real situa- 
tion on the Indian subcontinent. 

Russia’s absolutely justifiable objection 
that a settlement of the conflict should 
also include its causes did not gain a 
hearing in the hurly-burly of events. 
Russia’s support in the UN General 
Assembly slinink to a pitifully small 
number of diehards. Even the Rumanians 
went their own way once again. 

It had been a long time since the Soviet 
Union had looked so completely isolated. 
From Moscow’s point- of view that must 
, Jiare .tanXlnd pmeoJqr.theJhree-sided 
relationship between America, Cliina and 
the Soviet Union in coming months. But 
a little later Great Britain and France 
came up with a proposal that was largely 
in line with Moscow’s objections. 

America’s self-induced loss In prestige is 
not the decisive factor here. But Moscow 


had the opportunity of demonstrating 
which of the two leading Communist 
countries acted truer to its principles, 
even when circumstances were so against 
it. 

The two most important principles for 
policies in the Third World is support 
for national liberation movements and 
the warding off of all attempts to crush 
new nations once they have emerged. 
Only the Russians knew how to combine 
the two principles skilfully. Peking stuck 
instead to its pathetic statements. 

Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto, the new 
head of the Pakistan government, has so 
far only put out feelers by saying that he 
wishes to renew links with Moscow loo 
and make use of them in the solution to 
the crisis. 

It would be no surprise if he did. 
Moscow’s original idea of a maximum of 
autonomy for East Pakistan but its 
continued existence within a united Pak- 
istani State is the most favourable thing 
Bhutto can hope for anyway. 

In the long-term however there has 
been an increase hi Moscow’s ability to 
present itself as an attorney of the 
interest of the Third World. 

This is the main field of rivalry with 
Peking. Vietnam will be the next test. 
Now that the United States has again 
started its bombing and the situation in 
Laos too has worsened the Chinese will 
be in worse a position than ever to 
present President Nixon with a solution 
to the problem that did not meet with 
Hanoi’s full approval. If they dldm their 
Ideological reputation would be ruined. 
Only 1 Moscow cap be -sure of an un- 
troubled relationship -with Hanoi at pre- 
sent. 

The sensational news that President 
Nixon is to visit Peking has made the 
world forget for the time being that there 
is a war in Vietnam. This will be realised 
once again after Nixon returns from 
Cliina. 


E; 


yen critical observers of the Paris 
i scene admit without any further ado 
that Georges Pompidou would achieve a 
clear victory if the presidential elections 
were to be held today. 

Pompidou, in office for the past two 
and a half years, ensured himself of 
popularity and esteem In 1971 through 
his successes in foreign policy. De Gaulle 
attracted most of his popularity in this 
field and Pompidou is proving a worthy 
successor. 

The French look upon Pompidou as the 
man who prepared the way for the 
provisional solution to the currency crisis. 
He ensured the stability of the franc and 
made his promise of steady economic 
growth ana increasing affluence appear 
credible. He opened up the door to the 
Common Market for Britain and his 
summit talks with Edward Heath over- 
came any remaining obstacles, 

In preparations for European detehte, 
Pompidou continues to appear to be 
Russia’s most important discussion part- 
ner now that Brezhnev has visited Paris. 
The French diplomatic service hopes that 
it can play a big part in overcoming the 
differences between East arid West by 
preparing and carrying out a European 
Security Conference. : ■ 

Pompidou remained a Gaullist In his 
foreign policy.' The General’* abstract 
aims' at ledst still apply: national ta- 
deodndence, a renunciation of bloc 
politics; the function of mediator in the 
world of international politics', a ’ pr$- 
parednete to fcdoperbte withthe rest of 



Pompidou now in 
a strong position 

in implementing these policies how- 
ever, Pompidou has clearly departed from 
the style of his predecessor who is slowly 
beginning to fade into history. The time 
when Paris used to unleash diplomatic 
storms seems to be past. 

Pompidou pays more attention to the 
feasibility of his foreign policy, though 
this does not ,mean to say that his 
pragmatism is unprincipled. There has 
been a shift in* emphasis. De Gaulle 
introduced ’‘all-round defence" and set 
out France’s ambitions in foreign policy. 
Pompidou is more cautious in administer- 
ing de Gaulle’s legacy. Priority is given to 
Europe; This is connected with the new 
position of a growing Europe in the 
power balance between the three major 
powers. More than lip service is paid to 
the Third World. ; • , 

Pompidou managed to turn all altera- 
tions of course from the old Gaullist line 
into personal i' successes this year. The 
Algerian oil affair with its lack-lustre 
results was the only failure in this respect 
though it has almost been forgotten. 

' In the Common Market negotiations 
With Britain Pompidou manoeuvred him- 
self Into a- key position after already 
giving the green light in principle at the 
Hague summit of December 1969. Furth- 
er French opposition would have 'em 


Wfret*™ " . i ■ T riciiwi uppQsmon wouia nave en- 

witiiX d a p licy of deten,e hungered the Unity of the European 

wim inenasc. Economic Community. 1 




The atmosphere and result of the talks 
that Nixon then plans to have in Moscow 
will depend to a considerable extent on 
how the Russians assess the state of 
American involvement In Vietnam. 

The need for rest that has typified 
Soviet diplomacy for some time now is 
otherwise disturbed only by the situation 
in the Middle East. 

It has not escaped Moscow’s attention 
that the basis for Arab-Soviet relations 
has become narrower despite the treaty 
of friendship with Egypt and loud state- 
ments paying lip service to it. 

The common ideological and political 
denominators to which both sides always 
liked referring when Nasser was still alive 
have now fallen victim to the right-wing 
trend in nearly all Arab countries. 


The strategic disarmament talks b 
tween Russia and the United States tj 
continue, relatively unaffected by the ^ 
and downs of everyday politics. Moss 
will welcome the European Seem; 
Conference it lias fought so hard fora- 
ifitdoesnot take place until 1973. 

The decisive factor for the Russian 
Hint stability has already returned i 
Europe. Though they may also be im* 
csted in this in the long term in view! 
the shadow cast be Cliina the most urge 
factor in the foreseeable future 1st 
need for more reliable economic c 
operation with the West. 

The leeway that the Russians liavu 
make up in the technological and a 
nomic sectors must be seen as the drhi 
motive behind Moscow’s diplomacy. 

Moscow believes that stability u 
reliability is guaranteed above all 1 
Russia’s special relationship with Frai 
and, since Brezhnev’s meeting with Ck 
cellor Brandt at Oreanda, by the poli« 
pursued by the West German governmn 
it paid no small price for this with 4 
agreement over Berlin. 

Uwe Engelbreck 

(Ktilner Stadt-Anzeigcr, 4 January 197 


INTER GERMAN RELATIONS 


Time not ripe for a ‘general solution’ 
between the two Germanies 


Return of old coalition 
probable in Finland 


N 


ow that the Finnish elections are 
over and the results known the 
question is how are things to proceed. 
The old coalition of Social Democrats 
and Agrarians with a number of small 
middle-class groups collapsed last au- 
tumn, as so often in post-war years, 
because the “red-green’’ government of 
workers ond farmers was a “fire and 
water coalition" where differences could 
scarcely be greater. 

M ' Even J after' • then' apeciah- elections' Ihat 
have now.bean held.in Finland,. a country 
of four and a half million inhabitants and 
nine parties, no other coalition is possible 
than the red-green front of Social Demo- 
crats and Agrarians together with the 
Communists, forming a popular front 
Cabinet, and a number of small middle- 
class groups. 


In his meeting with Prime Minister 
Edward Heath last May in Paris Pom- 
pidou, acting on behalf of all Common 
Market countries, tested Britain’s loyalty 
to Europe, especially her willingness to 
steer towards the European Europe pro- 
pagated by Paris and give up her special 
relations with the United States. 

Paris could be seen by all sides to be 
the gate through which entry to the EEC 
would proceed. Pompidou saw the ful- 
filment of de Gaulle’s old and always 
sceptically uttered demand that the 
British Isles must be prepared to moor 
themselves to the Continent. 

At the same time the foundations were 
laid for the revival of the Entente 
Cordlale, at least for closer political 
cooperation, perhaps to be followed soon 
by military cooperation. Most orthodox 
Gaullists accepted this. 

In last years Currency crisis Pompidou 
was also abje to combine the old Gaullist 
principles of dollar devaluation an a more 
disciplined American currency policy 
with national and also European interests. 

France was certainly in a better posi- 
tion to carry out this policy than her 
partners in the Common Market. France 
was best situated to confront the United 
States and isolate herself temporarily 
within the EEC, 

But that does not alter the fact that the 
French President made a correct assess- 
ment of the balance of power between 
Europe and America before the outbreak 
of the dollat crisis last August and was 
able to build up a position from which he 
coiild negotiate. Hans Bartsch 

(Kleler Nachrlchten, 4 January 1972) 


The Conservatives are not accepts! 
from the point of view of foreign poll 
because of Finland’s large neighbor 
ihe east even though they, like err 
other party In the country, have sou/ 
close friend ship with the Soviet Unia 
remembering former President Passikk 
statement that Finland could not all 
her geography. 

As neither the Russians nor the otk 
Finnish parties want much to do 
Vennainos’ Small Landowners Parly tv 
'bT (height 1 'fiarluis represented in pari 
ment are ruled out from the very out* 

A purely left-wing government wri 
be restricted in its actions because oftl 
Ideological struggles within the People 
Democrats and it would also be 
minority Cabinet. 

The coalition talks will be long s 
difficult. In the 54 years of iu i 
dependence, Finland lias had almost i 
many governments. That means that* 
country lias gone through a Cabinet a ya 
After the latest election results it doesn 
look as If a future Cabinet will have 
longer period of office. 

The Finns are afier all Individualist 
both in private life and in politics. On 1 
visit to Moscow President Kekkonenoff 
told l\js Russian hosts that even 
everybody else in the world were 1 
become Communists, the Finns wod 
not. The Russian reply is not known. 

(Stuttgarter Zetiung, 5 January 19* 
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T here is talk of the Federal Republic 
and the German Democratic Republic 
concluding a general treaty - following 
the successful completion of the agree- 
ment on Berlin countersigned by the 
Four Powers. 

Tills expression “general treaty” is not 
satisfactory, nor is the idea that lies 
behind it. And the later variant of a 
“basic treaty” is scarcely any better since 
It is too higlily reminiscent of Basic Law, 
the Federal Republic constitution. 

A general, basic settlement of the 
relations between the two German States 
- isn’t this whole idea a contradiction of 
the proviso to which every settlement 
must be subject, that the right of self- 
determination of the whole German 
people must be respected? 

It is possible to consider even the 
Ostpoljtik of the present government as 
something essential, something unavoid- 
able. But no one can overlook the 
decided advantage that this policy gives 
to a State apparatus that lias arisen and 
continues to exist on German soil with- 
out the free decision of the people who 
live there. 

The first moves in the Ostpolitik, that 
is to say the efforts to Improve the 
relationship between this country and the 
East Bloc States, were centred around the 

GDR. ... 

* Although East Berlin had to swallow 
one or two unpalatable clauses the overall 
arrangement reached between the two 
States can be seen as bringing greater 
advantages to the East Berlin government. 

Working from Ihe Berlin situation in its 
negotiations with Western countries Ihe 
GDR has managed to make a decisive step 
in the direction of the International 
recognition for which it is striving. 

We have now seen clearly demonstrated 
what comes of negotiations between two 
German States with a different social 
setup and a different group of partners in 
their foreign policy, and what cannot 
come out of such talks. 

What with the concessions that have 
been made so far and all that has been 
achieved as a result it is important to 
point out again und again just how little 
the term “normalisation" applies to a 
situation where the citizens of the GDR 
are still incarcerated behind barbed wire 
and concrete walls and nothing much has 
changed as regards their way of life. 

Every agreement that implies normali- 
sation while-the-old .setup is maintained 
,a nd which thus by irrefutable logic 
upholds the order that Germans may 
snoot Germans at the border signifies 
support for the East Berlin regime. 

This may contain other aspects, which 
are of far less comfort for the German 
Democratic Republic and its government, 
but no one can then prevent the East 
1 Berlin powers-lhat-be from cashing in on 
the concessions that have been made to 
them. 

This is the dilemma in which the Bonn 
Ostpolitik is caught, at least where it is 
concerned with the GDR. 

M Every step forward in the direction of 
‘human, easements” is also a step towards 
ihe kind of recognition which will allow 
the GDR to maintain a state of affairs in 
which at least the much vaunted “human 
casements” are an ersatz for human rights 
which are withheld. 

. The much talked about general treaty 
»n the form it can be expected to take in 
l he circumstances obtaining today would 


in no way resemble Ihe kind of relation- 
ship that exists between two States linked 
by normal diplomatic relations. But the 
very name of the treaty would be 
sufficient to give the impression that such 
a relationship did exist between West and 
East Germany. 

A general tidying up of the relationship 
between the Federal Republic and the 
GDR: something of this kind would 
certainly fit well into the East Berlin 
concept. This is a lone to which we 
should not give our approval. 

And now there is even talk in Bonn of 
time being pressing for the agreements to 
be arranged between the Federal Re- 
public and the German Democratic Re- 
public wliich are to be put on a common 
denominator. 

One of the main reasons being given for 
the pressure of time is that a number of 
other countries all over the world intend 
to assume diplomatic relations with our 
neighbours in the East. 

They are taking Bonn's best interests 
into consideration - since Bonn is in 
most cases a much more important 
partner for them — and are only prepared 
to put off the act of recognition for as 
long as is required to give the go-ahead to 
a general settlement of the relations 
between the one Germany and the other. 
But of course they are not prepared to 
wait forever. 

Taking account of the fact that in the 
past the Bonn government has probably 
-considered- itself, under-, the .pressure, of 
-time. bofore.rin,itsihandling.of.J.Ue com- 
pley of treaties with the East Bloc and 
thus hastened probably made more con- 
cessions for less in return than it might 


have achieved by taking its time, one can 
only quiver at the renewed mention of 
hurry. 

The upvalualion of the GDR that 
would come from recognition by the 
larger German State, the one belonging to 
Nato and the EEC and allied with the Tree 
world, would be far more significant than 
the a cored it ion of some new ambassador 
in East Berlin. 

It is presumably quite certain that there 
will be a general expansion of diplomatic 
relationships between the GDR and other 
countries. 

But is it in our best interests to speed 
up this process and sanction it by acting 
under the pressure of lime and complet- 
ing and inter-Slate agreement tliat is not 
more favourable than the normal 
standards, but in fact rather less? 

The Hallstein Doctrine with its regor- 
ous form, which had its significance in its 
day has long since been overcome. We 
should not allow ourselves to be subject- 
ed to a reversed form of it in which it is 
up to us to start negotiations with the 
GDR. This would just mean putting 
ourselves in chains. 

No one really believes tliat the GDR - 
which, unlike us is really in a hurry — 
could march into the United Nations 
alone, leaving us behind. 

Bolling it down to the essentials, the 
time for a “general solution" between the 
two States is not ripe. A “general treaty" 
would be out of place. And the individual 
outstanding problems that still have to be 
discussed eaitnol'lic bargained tihdtf tlic 

•threat ofliiHe'fjVcrSstfrcr - 

Nikolas Renckiser 

(Frankfurter Allgotneine Zoltung 
fttr Deutschland, 6 Janutry 1911) 


West Berlin mayor 
Schiitz is no 
Willy Brandt 

W anted: a role for West Berlin. The 
divided city which still conjures up 
(he image of a frontier town would like 
to be tomorrow's European metropolis. 

The agreement on Berlin by the Four 
Powers, which lias since been com- 
plemented by inter-German agreements, 
could be of use in promoting (his idea. 

It is precisely because the implementa- 
tion of this agreement has been linked 
with the business of ratifying the Berlin 
and Moscow Treaties that Berlin can be 
considered a barometer measuring the 
climate of increasing reconciliation be- 
tween East and West. 

If Willy Brandt had not gone on to 
become Federal Chancellor West Berlin 
would today have the governing mayor it 
needs. On the other hand, of course, if 
Brandt were still in Berlin it is unlikely 
we would have had the Chancellor wc 
needed to pusii through the Berlin settle- 
ment against tough opposition in this 
country and abroad. 

Of course, Berlin is not without a 
leader. Governing mayor Klaus Schiitz, a 
man who has the full confidence of Willy 
Brandt, had a good deal to do with the 
completion of the settlement. But he is 
not the kind of man on whom the world's 
attention, focuses as was Brandt in his 
Berlin days, 

This, too, has its positive side, since 
there have been numerous attempts to 
make West Berlin into a third German 
State since Brandt left. If SchUtz were a 
statesman of international standing he 
might have unwittingly given impetus to 
these attempts to create a “Berlin foreign 
policy". 

The difficulty lies in upvaluing Schiitz 
as "h ‘EUtoptfa’n Without 'hVakftVg'lriW 'driy 
more elevated than the head ora Federal 
statc * Wcmer Giering 

(Kleler Nachrlchten, 6 January 1972) 


A simplo transit visa? With un- 
accustomed generosity the GDR 
border officials have been offering West 
Germans and West Berliners a double 
form of crossing permit at their check- 
points since 1 January. 

And for those who reject tills offer 
there is a florid description of the possi- 
bilities that could lead thorn to use a 
double transit visa. 

The question is whether this generosity 
Is a piece of propaganda-coloured brother- 
ly love designed to show the citizen of 
the Federal Republic the financial relief 
that has beon granted him, not least by 
the cordial agreement with the German 
Democratic Republic, or whether it is 
simply a question of piling up the return 
journey visas for statistics to be presented 
to the Bonn government in the second 
half of 1975 when the negotiations take 
place to decide what the overall lump 
sum for transit journeys will be in the 
future.. • • 

Tliis would-be generous handout from 
the powers-that-be in East Berlin even 
before the Berlin agreement with its 
financial provisions takes effect in no way 
detracts from their bargaining position, 
nor does it make life uncomfortable for 
them in any other way. 

It is simply and solely that this arrange- 
ment helps to fill the currency exchange 
coffers of the GDR, which are now as 
ever not exactly overflowing, to the tune 
of 234,900,000 Marks in 1972. 

During the period of talks between 
State secretaries Michael Kohl for the 
East and Egon Bahr for Bonn it was 
mentioned that the financial settlement 
might be brought forward. The idea was 
tjiat the millions involved would not be 
going to waste if there were a delay to the 
implementation of the East Bloc treaties. 
Without doubt the Bonn negotiators 


Bonn has been 
generous on transit 
agreements 

were not niggardly when it came to fixing 
the annual all-in sum. Comparative figures 
for 1970 show this clearly. Bonn re- 
funded by post 29,700,000 Marks to 
those who decided to go to Berlin other 
than by air. 

In addition to this, the Ministry for 
Inter German Relations assesses, about 
one million Marks remained in the na- 
tional coffers from transit passengers 
failing to claim back the fee for their visa. 

Up to now it has also been a question 
of refunding road taxes levied for the 
Berlin journey to haulage operators. In 
1970 this sum amounted to a sizeable 
figure, 38,900,000 Marks. 

But the most expensive due claim by 
the East German authorities was the 
52,300,000 Marks for the tax adjustment 
levy, which was introduced by the GDR 
in 1968 for lorry and barge traffic. 

Taken together these sums amount to 
1 20 million Marks. To this must be added 
the fee for use of the transit roads by 
private passenger cars, and which will 
now also be covered by the overall 
payment. 

The stretch from Helmstedt/Marien- 
bom to Berlin, wliich is used most 
frequently by transit traffic costs five 
Marks per car. On the longer transit 
routes, for instance Berlin to Hamburg 
this is increased to fifteen Marks. 

Only the GDR authorities themselves 
know how many Marks have been paid 
into their currency reserve funds in this 
way. Estimates are at around sixteen or 
.seventeen million, . 


The all-in payment will also include 
licence fees for bus operators and permits 
for the routes operating, Foreign workers 
In (lie Federal Republic and West Berlin 
will also no longer bo required to dig Into 
their own pocket to pay for the transit 
journey. 

Total income from transit traffic in the 
past two years lias hovered around the 
150 million nisrk. But when the team of 
experts behind Egon Bain and Michael 
worked out the overall figure for future 
all-in payments by Bonn they worked on 
the assumption that transit traffic would 
increase considerably after the agreement, 
both passenger and goods. 

The expected figures for the years 1972 
to 1975 were added together and divided 
by four. With certainty the GDR this year 
and next will make a welcome cut. But 
the chances that the all-in sum of 235 
million Marks will be realistic by 1974 
and 1 975 cannot be ruled out. 

What is actually done with the jingling 
coins in the GDR transit-traffic cash box 
Is something that Western observers can- 
not get to the bottom of. It is probably 
tliat this money comes straighL back into 
the Federal Republic in payment for 
goods delivered. In Inter-German trade 
the GDR is up to its eyes in debt. 

Visits of pensioners to the Federal 
Republic, prior to wliich the old folk can 
exchange money up to five Marks as well 
as the prestigious sporting tours to the 
Western world all have to be paid for with 
currency exchange. 

And another benefit is that the higher 
income from all-in transit fees is to be 
used on a more intensive road-building 
and improvement programme on transit 
stretches. S/e/J Martenson 

(Hmnoversche Allgemeine, S January 1972) 
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President Gustav Heinemann reviews 
his presidency in mid-term 


P resident Heinemann said in an inter* 
view given half way through his 
five-year term of office that the powers 
granted him under Basic Law, the West 
German constitution, were adequate and 
he did not wish to have them extended in 
any way. 

The largest group among the almost ten 
thousand persons whom President Heine- 
mann has received singly or in groups 
since 1 July 1969 includes two thousand 
young people. 

President Heinemann, who has always 
described contact with the younger gene- 
ration to be his main aim, stated that 

Bill proposes penalties 
, for glorification 
of violence 

G lorifying violence and inciting others 
to racial hatred are two offences that 
will be subject' to punishment in future. A 
Bill from the Bundestag Petial Reform 
Committee proposing fines or imprison* 
ment of up to one year for glorifying 
violence was accepted by a large majority. 

The Bundestag will probably make its 
final decision on the Committee’s Bill for 
a new paragraph 131 of the Penal Code 
during the course of the spring. 

The Committee Bill proposes fines or 
prison sentences for those who distribute, 
publicly display or make generally avai- 
lable literature or pictures depicting vio- 
lencfl, againstrfl«wnsr,ihat .HLO^icwelgr . 
otherwise Inhuman datura arid glorifies. ’ 
such acts of violence or incites to racial " 
hatred. 

Persons producing, distributing or 
stocking such literature or pictures or 
offering them or making them available 
to cliildren will also be subject to fines or 
imprisonment. 

Cases of glorification of violence will 
not be punishable when they are part of a 
report on events occurring now or in the 
past. 

If file Bundestag and Bundesrat ap- 
irove the Bill, the Federal Republic will 
>e the first country in the world tq 
include a law of this type on its statute 
books. 

The seventeen members of the special 
committee believe that the Bill will 
provide strict limits for the glorification 
of violence. The Social Democrat legal 
affaire expert tie With recently stated that 
copying depictions of violence was far 
more dangerous tlinn being influenced by 
pornography. 

(Hannoverschd AUgemefno, 30 December 1971) 


■ ■ Erankfurter . 

Neue Pres® e 




if 

• >.- •• , wv'tfr* 

these meetings have had no visible politi- 
cal effects but they had shown that he 
was still trusted and listened to by the 
young. 

The President has also had many 
fruit fiil discussions with members of the 
Bundeswehr who gave him a fair idea of 
what life was like within the armed forces. 
He has met a total of 1 14 soldiers of all 
ranks. Three armed forces evenings have 
been arranged in his residence. 

Gustav Heinemann, the “people’s presi- 
dent", has also been described as the 
“minorities' president” because of his 
support for various minorities. He does 
not object to this description, admitting 
that there is some truth in It though it 
must be understood correctly. 

All people belong to some sort of 
minority or other, the President said. But 
there were minorities that were discri- 
minated against and were unable to 
protect their interests. 

That was why he and his wife had 


taken it upon themselves to visit or invite 
foreign workers, the mentally handicap- 
ped, unmarried mothers and prisoners. 
Tills brought their problems to public 
attention. ‘ 

President Heinemann can also point to 
individual cases where he was able to 
provide some help. A post office in a 
small town in Hesse where there was a 
home for the handicapped built a ramp 
for people in wheelchairs who could not 
climb the steps. , . 

In another case the railways decided to 
build a -special halt after patients at an 
orthopaedic hospital complained that 
they , could no longer catch a train 
enabling them to travel home for the 
\veekend. . 

The President is happy to. report that 
his speech in Bremen calling, for a new 
way of writing history has prompted a 
lively discussion, especially among histo- 
rians. 

What is more, during his visits to 
various towns and cities he has found that 
people are tending to turn more and more 
to local historical events involving rebell- 
ion against slavery or injustice. 

(Frankfurtar Neue Presse, 3 January 1972) 



„ . ■ EMPLOYMENT 

More opportunities ~ 

for army objectors °P en "P lan 

office system 

criticised 

I 

C onscientious objectors should noth I Geologists usually have the first say. 

allowed to work on the railways ** Some ? f them *P eak of better organi- 
poslal services “for security reasom’ ^tion and communication, simplification 
according to the CDU/CSU Opposite democrat isat ion while others 

parties. But there is no objection to the fcar concentration, constant control, the 
being employed on civil defence as loss of P reati « e , a ? d the ris , k to health, 
disaster relief work Permanent battle between the advocates 

The Opposition has also suggested thi of °P en ’P Ian offices and those of indivi- 
the scope of jobs that are given t dual roomsseems ^evitable, 
conscripts refusing to sign up for ft Discussions on the introduction of 
armed forces should be extended to woj open-plan office accommodation have 
other than social services. been conducted in many organisations in 

Egon Klepsch, the CDU/CSU spots the Federal Republic during the past ten 
man on military affairs, told the pm years. They all ran along the same lines 
that his party did not have a gentn and they nearly all ended with both sides 
service stint in mind that would take e making concessions, 
women of conscription age as well. 1 Lufthansa is. so far the largest West 
It was simply that the CDU/CSU wont German firm to have introduced open- 
like the range of “substitute duties” fa plan office accommodation consistently, 
conscripts as contained in Basic La Por the past two years the concern has 


Bundestag passes 82 laws in 1971 




D uring the past twelve months the 
Bundestag passed 82 lavys that came f 
Into effect before the end -of- 1971. The l 
government submitted 53 of these Bills! 
Tlie Opposition submitted, its own ver- 
sions of ten of the government Bills. 

Seven joint Bills were submitted by all 
Bundestag parties, three by the parties in 
the governing coalition and two by the 
Opposition. The Bundesrat submitted sLx 
Bills of its own, most of them concerned 
with law. 

The main fields of legislative work In 
1971 were in social services policy, the 
law governing public officials and the 
continuation of law reform. Basic Law 
was changed in two places as a result of 
the extension of the skeleton law 
governing public officials. 

Four Taws concerned with social ser- 
vices policy and improving the current 
situation were passed in 1971 and came 
into force on 1 January 1972. • 

Another 600,000 families will now be 
able to claim family allowance for their 
second child. Families with a monthly 
income of less than 1 ,250 Marks will now 
be eligible to receive it. The previous 


maximum monthly income was 1,000 
Marks.0 . ... ..... 

•TWaand a.halfijuUJjQn.>yi« l xicJjni$ jiavc. 
also had their pensions raised by an average 
of 6.3 per cent front the beginning of 
January. This will cost an extra 452 million 
Marks. 

Among the most important laws on 
domestic policy is the law governing the 
compensation for damage resulting from 
prosecution measures. According to this 
there will be compensation for the time 
spent in custody even when the person 
Involved has what is termed a second-class 
acquittal. 

Compensation will be paid for the 
economic damage caused by the unjusti- 
fied confiscation of a driving licence. 
Amends must also be made for the damage 
done to the reputation of an accused 
person. 

The central register law governs the 
establishment of a central Federal register 
In West Berlin. The penal registers run by 
the 93 public prosecutors have been fed 
into a centralised register and stored in a 
computer. (Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 
fUr Deutschland, 31 December 1971) 


applied in practice more fully than It hi been able to gain experience of the new 
been in the past. system in its fifteen-storey administrative 

In the CDU/CSU view the follows] headquarters on the right bank of the 
turn of duties would be suitable for the Rhine in Cologne. 

re ^ s . e . ^ J° in t,le forces . : h0S Pfo Apart , from the board of directors, the 
in° r nrnWi™« emergency services, wo. Uiousaad staff members work in new- 
h p wo , rk *? old people style surroundings. Lufthansa has now 

ani! nnlliuiJ* ° J ar °^ S brancies °* H only ten consultation rooms available and 
anl -po lulkm and environmental prols ^ are nearly always bookcd , lp . 

tion scheme, tending parks, gardens as 

other protected areas, assistance in te 0ther ! irms hnvc made more conces ' 
ding sports grounds and play arei aons t0 tho individual and material needs 
clearing woodland paths and work i of the me,nbers of staff - ln the 

public buildings and areas, for instance! Barmenia insurance firm of Wuppertal the 
traffic wardens and on gravel spreads lo P two personnel managers were allowed 
oil icy roads. ' t0 have rooms of their own. 

Work proposed for conscientious objft •• Heads of department at BP in Hamburg 
tor?' 'dfS&ster relk* vrere abie.jtftLchgqse between isolation 

would include activities to prevent polhii and constant contact. One in two refused 
ion of the environment. to work in the open-plan accommodation 

In order to improve tho system If hut they had to pay a price - the rooms 
which the services of conscripts « hi which they now work arc like bare 
arranged the CDU/CSU suggests scUbi cells in comparison. 

U P recruitment offices whW . Despite its otherwise uncompromising 

would deal not only with conscicnlioi attitude Lufthansa too was unable to 
objectors but also with those joining lb avoid making concessions. Under the 
forces or the border guard service, i plans for the open-plan accommodation 
similar suggestion was made by lb in its Cologne headquarters it was propos- 
Bundeswehr Association two years ed .that only jpembers of staff witli a 
According to lire Opposition the gm great need for space (some of the top 
ernment should have the right to impb executives as welf as the women from the 


ment an adjustable 


period of service d clippings service) 
id eighteen monife desk. 


should receive a larger 


M inister of Justice Gerhard Jahn is 
continuing to support the intro- 
duction of a list of essential conditions if 
an abortion is to be permitted, a course 
he has advocated from the very outset of 
discussions ori abortion-law reform. • 

In an Interview with the Deutschland- 
funk broadcasting service Jahn stated that 
his views were unaffected by a resolution 
of the Social Democratic Party Congress 
last autumn when the overwhelming 
majority of delegates called for abortions 
to be made legal during the first three 
months of a pregnancy, the other course 
proposed during the discussion of this 

.. ■ Tl}e Minister repeated ithaf tjhe decisive 
argument in favour of His proposal, was 
the. fact that: jt took into . account the 
interests of, both the mother and. unborn 
child. 1 - > i 

Tire list f of' conditions makes it clear 


Jahn sticks to his 
guns over abortion 

that the termination of a pregnancy 
woilld be an exception rather than the 
rule, . he said. That Is also true with the 
relatively broadly-based list of conditions 
that the Minister is obviously aiming for. 

Health must not be understood under 
purely physical aspects when the medical 
and social preconditions for an abortion 
are being considered, 1 the Minister said. 
Instead health must bfc thought of In Its 
broadest context. 

But Jahn avoided mentioning the 
World Health Organisation’s concept of 
health he always used to like using aS 
a yardstick for restricting the list of 
medical and social preconditions. 

When asked whether the regulations 


governing detention pending investigation 
should be tightened up, Jahn replied that 
he had riot spoken hesitantly on behalf of 
the government when the Bundesrat, the 
upper house, decided to submit a Bill to 
this effect. The only reason the govern- 
ment was not submitting its own Bill was 
because It planned to accelerate the 
legislative procedure, he claimed. 

The- government was now concentrat- 
es on drawing up its position on the 
Bundesrat proposal of extending the 
system of preventive' detention to other 
offeqces, Jahri added. Proceedings in this 
case would thus be accelerated. 

Jahn once again pointed out that 


tightening up the custody regulations 
could only be one step in the fight against 
crime. It was in no way the only or the 
majpr step. 

. . . • (Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 

fur Deutschland, 3 January 1971) 


dcstae Ut P ermiss * on °T the ^ Higher salaries were not to be reflected 

1^“ haS b " n BiVen ^ S,a,U ’ 
alternative jobs for them to serve on. i D . , . , . . , 

Herr Iven, the government officii , Bu * many heads of department had to 
responsible for alternative service i £ ve U P one their most important status 
cilities says the number of possitf ®>™bpls - their secretary. Open-plan 
substitute posts is 7,800. This number* forking has permitted effective rational!- 
he. added, increasing by 150 to 200 ever Mtloh y.f secretarial work. The number of 
month. Hartmut Palmer secretarial and clerical staff dropped by a 

(Kfllner Sladt-Anzalger, 17 December 19t? Jharter despite the fact that Lufthansa 

has more staff today than it 'did before 

Honorary !^nguito the building. 

■ J ■ aome allowances are now being made 

I. f 0r the. application of. personal taste at a 

. Citizen JOranat person’s pla,ce of yvork. Movable walls are 

now permitted irrespective of cost or the 
hancellor Willy Brandt is to be rna4 open-plan Ideal. Additional separating 
V-4 an honorary citizen of his hotf walls are allowed even if the aesthetics or 
town, LUbeck, Mayor Werner Kock **■ ventila tion, suffer as u result. . 

ZTdv “S? HZ *■» ™ originally planned as a stand- 

r iu? c *■ res ?J utl0n t0 ^ Ia e ^, Mdised office pool can now be seen in a 
Democra . (! Prop® number of versions, ranging from the 
granting Brandt honorary citizenship * proposed loose groupings to a landscape 
the dty last January but the motion w* of fortifications where staff have turned 
JhP S few weeks Uter because^ their desk into a castle. Amateur psycho* 
the opposition of local Christian Den>« logists would have a field day. 
crats. D ■ ' 

Writer Thomas Mann and Swiss Prt concessions of this type have 

fessor Carl Jakob Burckhardt were altf mat only a small group among the 

made honorary citizens Of Ltibeck durifll . an stil l oppose the open-plan system. 


their lifetime. 

(BUddculieha Zeitung, IS December I?* 1 ' 


— oppose the open-plan system. 
And only thirty per cent see as many 
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A view of Lufthansa's open-plan offices 

(Phntor Wolfgang P range) 

drawbacks as advantages in the new-style pool. The problem of control is reversed, 
pool. H is not the boss who controls the other 

Simplification of working procedure is members of staff. He too is also subject 
looked upon as the most positive feature to constant control, 
of open-plan offices. Contacts between Helmut Schmeck, the head of Lufthun- 
individual members of staff and their sa’s central organisation, confirmed this, 
superiors are speedier and less compli- Under the open-plan system much greater 
cated. demands were placed on the qualities of 

Every member of staff is better inform- leadership of top executives, he stated, 
ed. Teamwork doeS not need a set of They must adapt themselves more fre- 
rules. Office hierarchy is not so rigid* It... quently to thejr^^iibpj^ino^es^ w As jt the^ 
lias ■bean-found- that. -people. have .become filler effect af.t lie.segrfttiirji.il sysl eni'js 119“ 

more friendly, helpful and polite. The longer present to such a degree they must 
more tenuous links to colleagues on other always be cooperative and ready to hear 
floors Is outweighed by the greater what their stafrhave to say. 
contact enjoyed with other departments Concentration under the open-plan 
in the same room. system has become a general problem 

The constant control by superiors - a however. The constant noise (opponents 

frequent complaint of members of staff of the scheme claim that the main 

before the changeover - has proved less of product of the open-plan system is 

a problem than was first imagined. Seeing sickness) is, along with ventilation, the 

and being seen is not thought of as a weakest point in the now-sly lc nccommo- 

restriction of personal libcfly as people dation. 

grow used to the system. The noise of typewriters, telephone 

The constant visual presence of a conversations and discussions must nil be 

superior only disturbs staff members tolerated despite the fact that they are 

working in open-plan accommodation normally completely divorced from a 

when the departmental head acts more person’s own work, 

like an overseer than an executive. The subject of noise is more topical at 

The authoritarian style of leadcfslilp is the Lufthansa administrative building 

exposed more easily under the open-plan than in many. other concerns. As para- 

system than in the traditional office, doxically as this may sound, the ventilat- 

Rank-putling, shouting and similar feat- ion there functions too quietly, It no 

ures of an outdated belief in office longer acls as a background hum shutting 

hierarchy are impossible in the new-style out other, less regular noise. . 

An experiment was carried out on one 
floor to counteract this by playing tapes 
lVT/wo. tSnlVr * Lw of neutral sounds such as street noise or 
more ponce JAIJuIo ■ murmuring. But the result was not satis- 

■ factory; as half the members of staff 

involved opposed the Idea outright. 

T he Bundestag has approved proposals Working under an : open-plan' system 
to increase the staff of the Federal involves putting up with noise, but not 

Criminal Office in Wiesbaden by 71. The everyone is abTe to do this. For many 

new positions will be open for office people it entails a loss in efficiency or 

workers; officials and ordiriaiy workers', leisure time. Employees who find it hard 

According to Interior Minister Hans- to concentrate either accept the decline 

Dietrich Genscher, speaking at a recent in their efficiency or take work home. . 

press conference, the increased staff will If Lufthansa were to build another 
help with programmes to intensify the headquarters it would not only be the 

police fight against crime by the establish- boards of directors who would receive 

ment of a central bureau. rooms of their own but also all members 

The new jobs are available for the of staff whose work needs a high degree 
central criminal police investigation squad of concentration or secrecy, 
that will deal with a new filing system for Gerhard FrUhe, responsible for person- 
finger prints, die radio-photo network, nel affairs on the Lufthansa. b bard, stated, 
telex information and for improved train- “The open-plan system should be viewed 
ing and research. functionally and not ideologically.” 

(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung ' Heidi DRrr 

fBr Deutschland, 28 December 1971) (Dl» 31 Decimbir 1971) 
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Women suited for 
many male jobs, 
institute claims 

P rejudice is one of the main reasons 
why the professions open to women 
have been restricted practically to the 
home and such jobs as nursing or auxili- 
ary staff. 

The Erlangen Institute for Labour 
Market and Career Research (1AB) has 
now supplied statistics confirming this 
old belief. Inquiries among the bosses of 
0.5 per cent of the total male working 
population in the Federal Republic reveal 
that 35 per cent of the men hold 
positions that could also be held by 
women with the appropriate qualifica- 
tions. 

Objectively, women should be suited 
For a far greater number of posts as the 
bosses approched during inquiries did not 
only judge whether they were up to the 
physical strain but also had certain ideas 
about the role of women in society. 

This is indicated by the fact that most 
doctors in the United States are men 
while! the overwhelming majority in the 
Soviet Union are women. In Denmark 
women make up seventy per cent of all 
dentists, in the Federal Republic only 
fourteen per cent. 

A woman's field of professional activity 
is restricted by the “role-oriented” edu- 
cation and career training received while 
still a girl. 

The 1AB claims that girls are underre- 
presented at high schools, making up a 
proportion of only 43 per cent. Only one 
student in four at university belongs to 
the allegedly weaker sex, at schools of 
technology it is only one in twenty and in 
schools of engineering only one in fifty. 

Only half of all women employees have 
hud a course of career training and eighty 
per cent of the total female working 
population with some sort of qualifies- 
\ ions lire • concent rated in fourtec ivprofea* - 

sions. * 3 / ■ 

Few women arc trained for skilled and 
tcchnicnl trades but the I All Inquiries 
showed that women could have a good 



chance of entering some of these profes- 
sions. 

Though women make up less than ten 
per cent of all precision tool-makers, 
television mechanics, typesetters, printers 
and bakers more than half these positions 
were described as suitable for women. 

Women hold less than ten per cent of 
the positions in the engineering and 
technical professions but the proportion 
of posts suitable for women is anywhere 
between 45 and 73 per cent. 

Bosses estimate that fifty per cent .of 
the posts for architects and civil engineers 
could be filled by women. The figure for 
academic professions such as judges, 
doctors and university teachers reaches 
almost one hundred per cent . 

The Erlangen Institute - a branch of 
the Nuremberg-based Federal Labour In- 
stitute — wisely avoids calling tipoji 
women to force their way into fields that 
arc currently all-male domains. ,Thi§. 
would have forced women into the 
cut-throat competition pf our industrial 
society. 

By pointing out the opportunities that 
women have been missing, the Institute 
has made a long-overdue contribution to 
ridding people of antiquated prejudices! 

It is a : fact that because or these 
prejudices the existing reserves of talent 
have been nothing like fully exploited 
even though the proportion of women at 
work has remained constant, This has 
been to the detriment of the whole 
economy. . . Fritz Krai .! 

(Frankfurtar Rundschau, 31 .Deccmbsr 1971) 
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Kiel institute weighs up end 
of year economic situation 


A lthough Ihc economic situation in 
Western Furope and Japan may not 
facilitate the intended swing in the US 
balance of trade we must reckon with 
decided changes in the flow of trade 
between individual countries throughout 
the next few years as a result of the 
realignment of currency exchange rates. 

This is the forecast issed by the 
Institute for International Economics 
(mV) in Kiel in its report on world 
economic and currency policies at the 
turn of the years J97J-I972. 

The Institute considers that fears of 
recession following the devaluation of (he 
Dollar and revaluation of some other 
important currencies which was decided 
upon at (he talks of Washington are 
exaggerated. 

A cutback in production in the coun- 
tries that have revalued is unlikely in the 
iglil of the boost that is expected in the 
United Stales' economy. 

Bundesbank 
eases credit 


squeeze 


the international monetary 
▼ t negotiations were taking place 
most governments and banks of issue 
hesitated in applying new measures to 
relax credit restrictions, since they want- 
ed to see what the outcome of the 
conference would be first. 

Accordingly, now that the task of 
realigning currencies lias been completed 
corrections are being made in many 
countries to credit policy measures. 

— of- Jhest. presumably 
will be the lowering of rates of interest, 
suice almost all important industrial na- 
tions are now concentrating on imple- 
menting measures to got their economies 
on ail expansive course once again. 

It is against this background that the 
latest decisions taken by the Central Bank 
Committee should be viewed. 

Bank Rate lias been lowered from 
jour-and-a-lialf to four per cent and the 
Lombard Rate has been reduced from 
five-and-a-half to five, thus preventing the 
opening up of a credit gap between the 
Federal Republic and other countries 
Which could have led to another heavy 

influx of hot dollars. y 

A reduction in Bank Rate alone would 
not have been effective in bringing down 
rates of interest without a simultaneous 
increase in the amount. of liquid cash 
available to banks by means of a 
decrease in the minimum required re- 
serves. Tlijs is the extraordinary aspect of 
the latest measures taken by the Bundes- 
bank. 

From the point of view of [he domestic 
economic scene a further relaxation of 
the credit sdueeze Is a valid move, 
especially as the vital waoa npontiaHnno 
With meti 


n Of course it is not expected that the 
it actual national product in America in the 
S first half of 1972 will expand much above 
h the rate for the second half of last year 
e (about 5.5 per cent), but in the course of 
t the year the demand for capital invest- 
a ment commodities should liven up. 

; Jn the view of the IfW another contri- 
; ,}? iy factor to expansion in the second 

hdf of 1972 will be the tax reliefs that 
industry as well as die private consumer 
■ can expect. 

The growth of exports is likely to 
suffer a downturn as a result 6f dollar 
; devaluation but “it should still be pos- 
sible to achieve a slight growth rate 
compared to exports last year". 

The Kiel institute accepts the proposed 
devaluation rate of 7.3 per cent as a 
realistic figure for improving the com- 
petitiveness of American products and 
helping to cut back the unemployment 

With an improvement of 800 million 

7uV,i P e F P ercenta BP of devaluation in 
the US balance of trade there would be a 
total improvement of roughly six milliard 
dollars, as opposed to the improvement 
by ten to thirteen milliard Dollars which 
was at first called for. 

Thus there will be a beneficial influence 
oil other aspects of the balance of 
payments and thus the basic balance as a 
result of this monetary devaluation, as 
opposed to the previously tried devalua- 
tion by fiscal means. 

In addition to this there should.be the 
benefits from the forthcoming trade 
policy agreements with the European 

People’s material interests and their 
J- cost and style of living are generally 
speaking the most important political 
tactor in their everyday life. Although 
reconciliation with the East is far more 
significant than a two-per-cent price rise it 
is the economic performance of the 
government ■ which decides whether it 
stands or falls at the polling booths. 

Germans are particularly hot on this 
point, When it comes to economics they * 
are perfectionists having known ail degrees 1 
of imperfection. Two catastrophic 
inflations in fifty years have sharpened 
their senses for the falling value of 
money. Mass unemployment forty years 
ago Implanted a sense that the loss of a 
job was a state of emergency in the mind 
of the people. 

Investigations have shown that people 
in ttus country grow more restless than 
people in other countries if either of 
these two dangers is spotted on the 
horizon. 

It Is significant that the bold claim that 


Economic Community countries and 
Japan, which, however, are described as 
"hardly worth mentioning”. 

For those countries that trade to a large 
degree with America the improvement in 
the American balance of payments does 
mean on the one hand tnat companies 
must plan their investments more ac- 
curately than when die economic graph is 
on the downgrade. 

On the other hand these countries can 
reckon that the inroads made into their 
economy by the recharging of the Ameri- 
can economy are more likely to lead 
them to expansive measures, as has 
already happened in certain countries 
(Japan, Canada and France). 

For Japan, which introduced the 
heaviest rate of revaluation, liberalised Its 
import restrictions and concluded the 
selt-imposed limitation clause for textile 
production, the IfW states that a com- 
plete slump in exports in the first half of 
1972 cannot be ruled out. 

It also reckons with a further postpone- 
ment of the economic boost originally 
planned for the summer of 1971 until the 
end of the next year.The gross national 
product in 1972 should increase seven per 
cent as opposed to 5.5 per cent. 

According to the IfW the chief bene- 
factor from the American economic up- 
grade will be Canada, two-tliirds of whose 
exports go to her neighbour. Fiscal 
boosters should be of particular benefit in 
the consumer sector where demand is 
expected to rise, so that the actual 
national product in 1972 should increase 
at almost as fast a rate as in 1971. 


In almost all the mainland Euim 

■ DEVELOPMENT AID 

tion capacities are used will comb' 

sink throughout 1972. m ' — « 1 - 

sswssa . Eppler urg 

against the dollar the franc has [. . .1 

subjected to an overall devaluation! TO ©1 K\ ©*S 

unlike in other countries the » Ww Kl ilftC 

national product in France is expect^ 1 

grow at quite a considerable m - 

between 4.5 and 5.5 per cent. : vE*- ;■ f :{v 

Demand in Great Britain and proU - * sir ^ g 

Itaiy, too, is expected to swell ijgac,. 1 rJ 

troin midyear onwards it Is expectedt - K** '• : 

investments will pick up. < - — i i* ; ; _ is*- v . . 

r-,r^u, inSt * lUte i ia ^ S tbal w,l h Prices* • j\/f inister for Economic Cooperation 
p y everywhere many countries i;.IVX Erhard Eppler fears an escalation 
•' of discontent, as he puts it, with the 

IJr-j | jj, Western world's development aid pro- 
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Eppler urges the West 
to ginger up aid 


the new State of Bongla Desh and 
internationally speaking there seems to be 
— WT a B enera l air of helplessness about what to 

I' M a ill do in this area in the immediate future. 

Ww C7& V As Eppler says, the indo-Pakistani war 

i did nothing to increase the preparedness 

|| a m fJ of industrialised countries to help in East 

L U diU Bengal. In this situation, which Is growing 

more difficult all the time, a new voice is 
likely to be heard increasingly — that of 
completely when the big boys met in the People’s Republic of China. 
Washington to realign the relationships of Peking is hardly likely to miss the 
one currency to another. Their opinions opportunity of acting as spokesman for 
were not asked. developing countries, Erhard Eppler 


were not asked. developing countries, Erhard Eppler 

In Epplar’s opinion the currency re- maintains. In the next year we shall 
serves of the developing countries were probably see how China takes up this role 
hit harder than those of the Industrialised and pursues it. 

world when the dollar was devalued The assumption of diplomatic relations 

u*\ Ai— itM+k n a^l. p.-i— il. 


IMh *■■*»%»*•* liiUli ftAAWtlW Wi IlfcV U1UWUI1 1IU1JVU 

world when the dollar was devalued 
because their holdings of gold were 
smaller. 

As a result of this the third UN 


with a number of Arab States gives the 
Federal Republic a new standing in this 
area, the Minister said. In his view it is 
most desirable that Europe should play a 
more active role in the Arab world for a 


Handel shlatl S world ’ s development aid pn> = s were ^ 

development ^aid ^programme °put out by S 2 

Iwlustrlekurtcr (world tr.de conference) to be hel/in ih. ™o;e *!" , the ^ wodd for a 

higher priority pteparidness of industrialised countrie! “ E PP'f ’* <*«• •* ? disadvantage from Eppler himself is on a two-week private 

lhe ecn ”s fo^eSd mainly in the excenfrelv dose the ° u ‘ set - L'J?' a ,”? a J° r hoMay in Algeria and whde there wU 

■Sere hfflSSTL.. . connection which numerous governments rapprochement of the OECD countries is talk with several politicians, 
nf ihArsriL eT- 1 • n0 make between foreim ooliev and de- re€ l uired if the gulf between industrial (Frankfurter Aiigsmeine zeitung 

e P r,ce , s P ir f* m Western Europei' ve i 0 nment aid B 11 P y nations and emerging nations is not to be nir Deutschland, 29 December 1971) 

SEIM tLTr curren^nS- mH^cannot achieve by means of widened even further. 

revalued. It is g onIy in flie United'S forei 8n policy - "undoubtedly because In 1972 there must also be a clear .. = 

and Great Britain th“it The r fw d ? thel r ideas are based on illusions” - all decision on the future of the Indian 

opportunity ‘ they had expected, they find their desire subcontinent. The desperate attempt of 

P The IGel inltiVi P * E' ng pK to give assistance waning. the ^ Bengahs to wnggle out of an Continued from page 6 

the ^ eupllrXh In direct proportion to this, bitterness ahnost imposible situation has just made ™ . 

currency reaiienmcnt nronnisli e - ’ in thB Third World grows and it is only a Jhe plight of seventy million people in tra{ j e a g reem8n t between the United 
wimunty realignment organised in \\i Bwlo „ # u; 2 n fk this overoooulated corner of the world tk- 1. 



(Frankfurter AUgemelne Zeitung 
fQr Deutschland, 29 December 1971) 


Erhard Eppler 

(Photo: J.H. Darchtnger) 


Continued from page 6 
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curroncv rritc ii. ^. t f ? m S Developing countries were not only 
! '° Ut b,n - mg - adji spectator^ "as the wave of a robust 
to avnuW'imH-i l ^ currencies in on national egoism was bent on washing 
d?spuritt f d 1 ha flnC ° ° f paymf awfl y the U nIted States development aid 
1 (Handoisbiati, 30 December u: programme”, but were also passed over 


especaHy as the vital wage negotiations 
VYlth metalworkers have now come to an 

6f ebursfe the no less Important wage 
scale negotiations for the civil service are 
$till In motion, but as far as they are 
concerned the requirements of industry 

IffJ !v e ^onomy are being given little 
attention if any r 

Detnflnds ate", being made by civil 
servants at will since they have no need to 
fear losing their job, being put on 
Short-tlrAe or fachig ajbckout. 8 P 
M ihjs rensoh* this is another sphere In 
K' ‘ iH. - e K bf et ortbmic pol- 

course the fd\)lt of bur, system 6f eco^ 
rwittlc controls .Which is boosted as beirig 

• • . g (Frankfurter Allnmelne Zeituns 

fUr Deuleihljrtd, 23 December 1971) 


price stability and full emplyment would 
be achieved at the same time has been 
elevated virtually to the level of a law in 
the Federal Republic. 

Meantime we have seen what is left of 

LowT T nted stabl,it y “d growth 
legislation. Despite possessing what was 

supposed to be the most modern eco- 
noinio policy armoury this country was 
unable to check the greatest boom of the 

P resented this country 
with the highest rate of price Increases for 
twenty years. 

hPhi^S 01 ? 7 i8 88 much « ev hr caught 
be tween the two enemy armies of creep. 

mg or galloping inflation and the threat 
of unemployment. Fluctuations In the 
economy -hive manifested themselves 
more strongly than in the past. 

No one yet knows whether the next 
twelve months would bring the much 
wanted calming down of the economy or 


Recession in 
1972 is unlikely 

whether the pendulum will swing too fur 
and bring undesirable effects. 

Price stability bought at the expense of 
an army of unemployed is too expensive 
But most experts do not tlunk that it will’ 
come to such a pass. The consider a 
recession unlikely. But it is fairly certain 
that the number of people out of work 
will increase. All we can hope is that 
alongside this the rate of depreciation of 
money will slow down. 

Three factors above all will decide the 
course of events: increases to wages and 
salaries, how far industrialists trust gov- 
ernment policies and the outcome of the 
continuing economic battle between 
America and Europe, 

More stable prices could be achieved if 
the trade. -unions exercised discipline in 
their wage claims and if they make it 
clear to the labour force how essential 
this is. 

. It depends _ on this, but also on the 
relationship between industrialists and 
the government whether and when in- 
creased investments will give a boost to 
the economy. The prerequisite for this Is 
that economic growth should not be 
hampered by a worldwide trade warfare. 

The talks between Chancellor Brandt 
and representatives of industry in mid- 
December could mark the start of an 
exchange of ideas which would break 
own prejudices, dispel unnecessary wor- 
ries, and free justified criticism on both 
sides from emotion. 

hi^i t ifl h6 ^ ChanC8 ? or should no* 
hhnself be downgraded to the position of 

m 5 1 . ^werable to a lobby of 
influential people. He can, however, help 


clenr up some basic problems Ihrou T . . , r . . . , , , r 

direct contact, Tn the early days of technical aids for 

Industrialists should be reassured il ^-developing countries large-scale plant 
even a Social Democrat governing pa was built U P’ which lale FJ an ata fraction 
threatened by its left w ni miS IS ■ ? L its total capacity if at all Critics 
er or drive oul ihe cow l™ l eve™! du , b j ) f, d “^dustria! mem- 

cMcrpriw based oiidle nr 'f- 0 " 1 * It was only later that more realistic 
On M,e Xr , Plans were Introduced and put Into 

system muit remain n ^ rCC » Cn e [^ operation. Among these are development 
Skilled indncMnl tn« i s PCI in ° re ^°I schemes that arc confined entirely to 
estimate "iw." 1 education ^ thc ^ populace, 

which the SPD P r l lC0 ,nf1 ^ In the Congo Democratic Republic, for 

Us hitirafinF ^ " exam P^. where there are about 36,000 

course willtin responsible todts noonn l’i° f na , tiona ' hi 8l’ways as well as 

vie F w ro Se U Si^ re t ^ « EVSTSStt " 

narrow and thornu n «#7 wa m bu ddera has been set up. The building and 
manifesto states iLF they ,Tst P S °fthjs centre is being undertaken 

greater degree of equality ™d Joe b y «-P' Gauff, an engineering firm from 

therwoVdTeThSwl™ !l SaC il‘ y J This project consists or a school, 
to govern wliich ihpv f,* aWa / ^ teaching the theories and basics of matlie- 
difKv ,f theV j„ l r V » d matics >"<I physics as well as the French 

exaggerated^ desire to mS P Jeq» eaXnf tS ‘^“1 ^ P ra c ticaI edu - 

bymate U ri&ta e ,n “ B " vs prort is laid P on the "*™*««* 

Tlie Onnnsit:™ « . L .. ma intenance of carriageways as well as 

on the sovemmAnf?! h C 1? m ® 311 C * if S’ tbe a Pphcation and maintenance of the 
So S balancing act. It « necessaVy building machinery. The school 

electorate feel I f™* *1° p,ans ^ turn out between fifty and 

alternative esnpriai!»A.?2^ ,de l a gCnU sevent y qualified roadbuilding experts 
v if ,S Sphe ?', ,k wer y y™- The end goal is to set up a 

government nfnfkpH ° d y f a f d *tt ^ways control with 250 road-building 
The Up a ate . s . uc< ' f ! ai ^ d maintenance experts, each respon- 

overcnmeTn I cn!,s l 5! b,e for 500 kilometres of road in the 

overcome in a way that did not put Iff Congo. 

nomv Slrain ° n tbc ^ est German eff Th e society for organisation, planning 
ThHfAh.rn L. . , advanced education (GOPA), a limit- 

fixnnftp™ . Pf*? ^change rates girt ed company based in Bad Homburg, plans 
Sf??’ tremble basis for their calcuh to develop craftsman skills in various 
llOnS. The fact llLat thfi Hnllor hni hiS dfrAAtinM. i_ __ 


* -...-u.v uaaio 1UI MICU uuv— 

tions. The fact tliat the dollar has be* 
devalued for the first time since tb 
thirties improves the prospects of | 
general overhaul of the internatioiu 
currency setup. 

Indeed there is not yet a satisfacMl 
Continued on page 7 ; 


wai isii tail uuiin m roiiuun 

dhections, acting in an advisory capacity. 
This company operates in the West 
African State of Senegal. 

- R* work Includes taking care of in- 
dividual crafts such as pottery, wood- 
work, bookbinding, arts and crafts and 
the like, as well as making specific 
suggestions for the construction of a large 


the plight of seventy million people ta trade agreement between the United 
this overpopulated cornet of the world States a J d We!tem EuropSi agl)cul . 

even worse. tural policy of the EEC with its emphasis 

Only a massive relief operation from 0 n providing for its own needs and the 
other countries can prevent this stricken expansive tluust in Europe towards new 
area from becoming a constant source of full members and new associates has long 
conflict. But as Bonn stresses, there have since turned the attitude of the Ameii- 
been no international agreements even cans which was at the outset encouraging 
ventured at on how the industrialised and later on well-wishing into a degree of 
nations should react to the new political worry, 
situation in this area. 

No country of the Western world has In 1972 there will be hard-hitting 
yet taken up diplomatic relations with negotiations centring on the export poten- 

Technical development aid 
emphasises self-help schemes 

crafts and Industrial zone in the country nomically independent, particularly If 
around the Senegalese capital of Dakar, they organise themselves into co- 
Meclianics, carpenters and electricians bpcratlvcs. 
are given training by instructors from this The same applies to the further cduca- 
country at the Ethiopian school in tion of building workers. And a start has 

Holetta for the teaching of craftsman been made on projects for building up 
skills. Extensions to this school are being light industry in this area, such as for 
built by Philipp Holzmann AG from example a factory for producing bricks, 
Frankfurt am Main. and a plant for canning vegetables. 

Apart from this project this firm is Two South American development pio- 
building the agricultural experimental jects organised by Agroprogress in Frank- 

station Ifakara, which is run by experts furt concentrate entirely on cultivation of 

from the Federal Republic, in the East the land. The first of these projects is 

African State of Tanzania, 400 kilometres designed to help the settlements in the 

south-west of Dar-es-Salaam. Gran Chaco area of Paraguay to overcome 

An “integrated agricultural develop- the inhibiting effects of the local sub- 

ment centre" at present being built In the tropical climate with its extremes of 
Lusoto district of the Tanga region of temperature and precipitation. 

Tanzania is of a very particular kind. This Work there takes in the whole agricul- 
extremely heavily populated area, with tural sphere from Irrigation to planting, 

160 inhabitants per square kilometre was animal husbandry, automation, pro- 

chosen, because poverty is rife there cessing of agricultural products and or- 

mainly on account of the population ganisation of sales markets. 

f8Cl th8t thC A & a > 35 with industrial Presses, the 
climate is so favourable. ; main requirement is a sufficient degree of 

The point of this development scheme knowhow on matters such as fruiting. 
Is to teach the locals how they can manure, pest control, animal rearing and 
improve their position by making more the p 0Ssib a it ie S of setting up an 

beneficial use of their natural resources abattoir there as weU as a refrigeration 
and how they can make their fields more , p] ant are bebl g tried out and an attempt 
productive, first and foremost as a result jj being made to found a cooperative as 
■■ of better Irrigation methods. well as a plant hire company. 

In each district a local craftsman is Animai husbandry is at the core of the , 
giveiT further education so that he has at otber Agroprogress project, along with all 
least a more than basic knowledge of the that is involved in rearing cattle. This 
skills of mechanics, metalworking and project operates in the smaU and medium 
installation techniques. steed holdings of the Mantaro Valley area 

It is planned to build workshops where of the Andes in Peru, which are between 
motor mechanics can be given further 3,000 and 3,500 metres above sea level 
education so that they will be eco- (in the region of 10,000 ft). 


tial of the United States and EEC import 
concessions. 

Europe should not make the mistake of 
cleaning up Its own backyard by sweeping 
the rubbish into the American's. Nor 
should European countries allow the 
Americans to cause a split on this side of 
the Atlantic. 

Tire principles of the Common Market 
must be defended vehemently. If this is 
not done the efforts to make progress 
along the road to an economic and 
currency union will be dead and buried in 
1972. Gerhard Mevenbitrg 

(KBlner Slodt-Anzclger. 30 Decombor 1971) 


Here for example classes are given in 
how to keep beet cattle and to produce 
hay as fodder, ft is planned to set up 
dairies, to show how this is done, and 
then to teach the locals how to process 
and market dairy products - up till now 
tlie peasant folk there have done no more 
than provide for their own needs - and 
die end product, it is hoped, will be dairy 
cooperatives, 

As community Installations it is plan- 
ned to. set up cattle breeding stations, 
seed banks, and a central hiring authority 
for farm machinery. 

Technical education on a large scale is 
planned by Saudi Arabia for Its people 
and In particular young Saudi Arabians. 
Lenz Planen + Beraten (planning and ad- 
vice) in Mainz has drawn up a study in 
several sections, which Is especially con- 
centrating on righting the discrepancy 
between the number of up-and-coming 
personnel and the number of people already 
trained and qualified as technical experts- 

Apart from a long-term development 
programme a plan for essential require- 
ments such as the building of technical 
schools and polytechnics in nine areas of 
the country, professional advice bureaux, 
coordinated teacher training and further 
education beyond school level has been 
drawn up. 

In the South Korean port of Pusan 
Mannesmann AG of DUsseldorf is sup- 
porting a Korean-West German Public 
Vocational Training Institute, which is 
being built. From the spring of 1972 
onwards this will be giving specialised 
training to experts and technicians as well 
as holding adult education courses. 

The number of places for apprentices at 
the outset will be 400, but this will later 
be doubled to 800. A section of the 
prospective Korean staff wilt be given a 
two-year training course in West German 

industrial concerns. „ „ . _ 

ffettmut Droscha 

(DarTajessptegel, 29 December 1971) 
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POLLUTION 




Everyone must pay for 
environmental protection 


I I is not so long ago that smoking 
factory chimneys were regarded as a 
symbol of economic prosperity and grow- 
ing wealth. Today people are going out of 
their way to remove tne smoke from the 
chimneys. 

Not so long ago anyone who spoke of 
saving Nature from destruction by man- 
kind was laughed at. Today we know that 
this is a question of the very continued 
existence of mankind. 

What has the government so far done 
about itT On 3 December protection of 
the environment was on the Bundestag 
order book. The fact that this con- 
troversy is gaining more and more atten- 
tion meant that government and Opposi- 
tion were united in their battle. 

The list of wliat has been done so far is 
encouraging. The declaration of govern- 
ment policy with its far-reaching demands 
was followed by decisive action. On 6 
June 1970 the Bonn government formed 
a Cabinet committee for environmental 
affairs. ' 

On 17 September the same year an 
immediate programme was put forward 
that was carried out on 27 August 1971 
with the introduction of the Bill to 
reduce noxious emissions. The advice of 
600 experts was sought and for some 
'veeks now the government's completed 
conservation programme has been on the 
table. ' ‘ • 

In tile meantime (lie powers-that-be 
have hot contented themselves with draw- 
ing up plans of campaign. The so-called 
lead-content law is designed to prevent the 


slow poisoning of mankind through the 
addition of lead to motor fuel. 

The garbage disposal law and amend- 
ments to water supply legislation are 
coming up to the last parliamentary 
hurdle. These laws make up the im- 
mediate programme that was launched in 
September 1970. 

And pollution prevention on paper 
continues. Provisions for drawing up 
environmental statistics, further improve- 
ments to water conservation legislation 
and the laws governing additives to 
foodstuffs and pest control are being 
drafted. 

We must not forget amendments being 
made to penalties, applicable to poilutors. 
At the moment the general public Is fairly 
impotent to deal with those who pollute 
the world around them, since penalties 
are far too lenient. Industrialists who 
make millions from a process which 
involves polluting water and air put down 
a fine of a few thousands to overheads. In 
future provision will be made for penal- 
ties not exceeding 100,000 Marks and 
imprisonment of up to ten years. 

Such a positive stand has been taken 
that no one can now accuse the govern- 
ment of doing nothing for the sake of an 
expanding economy. 

■ The principle of tracking down the 
main offenders is now being carried out 
to the letter and in brief the latest idea is 
that whoever does the damage shall be 
responsible for repairing it. Therefore the 
many thousands of millions that must be 
spent on the project of protecting the 
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environment will come first and foremost 
from those who arc largely responsible. 

This is mainly industry but it is also the 
duty of local authorities who must 
improve their facilities for disposing of 
waste and sewage. 

But in the end it is (he man in (he 
street who must pay, firstly as a taypaper 
where the authorities are concerned, and 
secondly as a consumer who will bear the 
higher costs to industry. 

Complaints from industry that pro- 
ductivity and competitiveness will suffer 
under the provisions of environmental 
protection can by and large be dismissed 
as unfounded. 

“Environmental protection is a direct 
and indirect impetus to industry lo 
develop new processes and products that 
are harmless to the environment," said 
Minister of the Interior Hans Dietrich 
Genscher in (he Bundestag. 

The sore spot is • still the question of 
this country’s competitiveness with other 
countries in the light of the varying 
demands for non-pollutant processes 
being made here and there. 

In these circumstances it was only 
natural for government representatives in 
Brussels and on various ‘international 
committees to move that conservation 
should be subject a unified international 
agreement. This is all the more logical 
since pollution knows no national bound- 
aries, and polluted rivers flow from one 
country to the next, foul air is carried on 
the winds across continents. 

On the positive side it should be noted 
that the man-in-lhc-street is becoming 
more and more pollution minded. The 
mass mediu have done a lot to contribute 
to this. But we are still a long way uwuy 
from the day when, for example, the 
motorist makes no complaint about leav- 
ing his car in the garage when the smog 
alarm sounds. Ulrich Rosenbaum 

( VnrwUrts, 2.1 Dccambor 1971) 
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Expert committee 
established for 
anti-pollution 

B onn has called u committee ofexpt 
on environmental protection c 
being. The decree for this was isa 
recently by Minister of the Into 
Hans-Dletrich Genscher. The Cafe 
committee for enviroiunental mattr 
gave its approval for the committee r 
experts to be set up. 

It will be (he task of Ihc committee 
experts to produce a periodical repoiii 
the state of the environment in j 
Federal Republic and how Nature > 
measuring up to the threat of pollute 
This is to enable all authorities i 
sponsible for the environment and! 
general public to make judgments oni 
stale of the environment more easily. 

The committee of experts on polluti: 
arid the environment will be set up alii 
Ministry of the interior and works 
conjunction with the committee ofe 
perts for the evaluation of the own 
economic development. 1 

It will report on new trends t 
tendencies in the pollution probta 
bring misjudged actions to light e 
suggest ways in which these may 1 
avoided in future. Tire committees 
consisl of twelve members at most. 

The Minister of the Interior will bet! 
to ask the committee to draw up spa 
reports on various aspects in conjunct 
with the ministers represented on I 
competent Cabinet committee. 

The committee will consist of peq 
who have expert knowledge of thevario 
aspects of environmental protection. 
(Stuttgarter Zeitung, 29 December If 
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'Zcilung ftlr Deutschland' ('Newspaper for Germany') is a desig- 
nation that reflects both the Frankfurter Allgemeinc's underlying 
purpose and, more literally, its circulation - which covers West Berlin 
and the whole of the Federal Republic. In addition to MO editors and 
correspondents of its own, the paper has 450 'stringers' reporting from 
all over Germany and around thp world. 300,000 copies are' printed 
dally, of which 220,000 go to subscriber?. 20,000 are distributed 


abroad, and the balance Is sold on newsstands. Every issue Is read by 
at least four or five persons. Frankfurter Allgcmelne Zellung is the 

• paper of the businessman and the politician, and indeed ofeycryone 
who matters in tire Federal Republic. 

• For auyonc wishing to penetrate the German market, the Frankfurter 

Allgcmelne Is a must. In acountry of many famous newspapers Its author- 
ity, scope, and influence can be matched only at an International level. 
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■ AUTOMOBILES ... 

Opel Kadett 
remains 
on top 

T he basis of the Kadett series has 
always been a small 1 100 c.c. motor, 
this is not a modern construction but is 
one of the least problematical engines 
that we have. It’s performance was 
increased frorh 45 to 50 hp. This has 
undoubtedly improved the car’s moods. 
However, the increased power puts the 
Kadett in the next bracket up insurance- 
wise, which may not suit everyone’s taste. 

Low octane petrol is still suitable, 
however. The tightened up exhaust emis- 
sion laws which have now come into 
force have exacted a penalty where fuel 
consumption is concerned. Fully loaded 
and driven hard in city and inter-city 
traffic our Kadett consumed 1 1.01 litres 
over 100 kilometres. 

We were somewhat surprised how 
leavy the car was on petrol but consider- 
ng It has a lap speed of more than 130 
eph (about 78 miles per hour) it cannot 
te said that the 50 hp Kadett is excessive- 
v thirsty. In normal traffic conditions it 
should be possible to do 100 kilometres 
on ten litres. 

The best thing about driving the 50 hp 
Kadett is the excellent drive. Gear chang- 
ing is extraordinarily swiff and smooth, at 
least if one pays the extra 100 Marks for 
the so-called sports gear. 

It is also extraordinarily good as far as 
[evs and performance are concerned. In 
all gears the car is powerful at high revs so 
that despite its small cylinder capacity it 
shows considerable temperament. Taking 
less than 19 seconds from standing to 100 
kph it Is still a faster starter than 
the ld00 super Beetle from Wolfsburg. 

A new addition to the range came in 
the autumn of 1971 with the 60 hp 
Kadett with its 1200 c.c. capacity. The 
old S motor with its 55 hp disappeared 
along with the 1 100 c.c. SR motor which 
developed 60 hp with Ihc aid of twin 
carburettors. 

.> With this boost to tho motor the small 
car from Bochum now takes its place 
among medium size vehicles. Opel took a 
long time getting round to increasing the 
Capacity. It almost seemed as through this 
were no longer possible technically. But 
now they have carried it out the opera- 
tion has been a major success. The 60 hp 
is developed even when the car is not 
being driven flat out. It is steady and the 
jnotor is not excessively loud. 

' The 60 hp version cuts a particularly 
fine figure when equipped with Opel 
Automatic transmission. There was never 
p suspicion that the car was underpower- 
ed. We were very enthusiastic about how 
Smooth this automatic transmission was 
In all changes. Whether the car. was 
nnladervtfu: fully laden there was never a 
severe jolt and even with the accelerator 
bn the floor you had to listen carefully to 
hear a sound as the gear changed. 

This automatic transmission also show- 
ed itself at its best in the smallest Opel 
and Is decidedly one of the most success- 
ful pieces of mechanics we have ever 
come up against. 

As far as fuel consumption Is concerned 
the 1200 automatic was naturally some- 
what thirstier that its 1 100 c.c. brother. 
The carburettor consumed 11.59 litres 
over 100 kilometres. But two things must 
he taken into consideration. Over long 
stretches of our test run which took us a 
long way into Czechoslovakia the car was 
not only packed with four adults and the 
hoot stuffed with any number of cases 
jhUt we also had a roofrack with two more 
pases strapped on it. 

I We used the permitted 400 kilogram 
we weight to tne full and it was clear 
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The Opel Kadett has for years been the most successful car Uv,[ an ad on the West 
German market after Volkswagen's Beetle. For more than flv^yaS., ^ 1QV haV0 
rolling off the production lines in Bochum without any external ift«dit>Mitions This is 
despite the fact that at times the success of this model seemed to be On tr. k wane g ut 
it has been decided at the Opel headquarters in Rilsselshelm that lhahLwi/. b" e no 
drastic alterations to the model although plans for its successor have been under 
and key at Opel HQ for some time. In true European style it was decided to malu 
technical improvements and developments and details were changed without any 
revolutionary alteration to the first production model. But the 1072 model has been 
subjected to considerable modifications as regards performance. Both basic models 
which were tested over 5,000 kilometres are more attractive than previous models. 

(Photo: Ope!) 

that with a laden roofrack the car was The body work of the Kadett lias never 
particularly heavy on petrol especially at sent anyone into raptures. Its high 
higher speeds. Under normal driving con- mounting is far from contemporary. The 
ditions even | he 1200 should not . con- whole design is devoid of aesthetic re- 
sume much more than ten litres. spi ration. But the sales success of this car 

. ,What particularly pleased us about the proves that you can live with it. 

Kadett after a long absence from it was There is room for four adults, which is 
the suspension. In recent years there has to be expected in this class of car. W^at 

been a decided improvement in this. For makes it the greatest rival of tl^e Beetle is 

those who rejected the Kadett in the past above ail the luggage space it offeis, 

because of the simplicity of its suspension which the Wolfsburg pnall car is so 

we would recommend they give it an- sparing with. 

other try. In lids respect the.' Kadett almost 

The suspension has, since we last tested exaggerates. When you open the luggage 
the Kadett, been made absolutely reliable compartment the amount of space is 

in conjunction with radial ply tyres. This quite amazing. There, is enough room for 
not only applies to the acoustic problems holiday baggage for four weeks, 
that came with a change to radial ply Although the baggage space design 
tyres but also to the overall road-holding leaves room for improvement and Is 

performance of the car. encumbered with the petrol tank and tho 

Whether laden or empty the Kadett is spare wheel the amount of room for 
at least one degree better in its road-hold- baggage In this vehicle is of an order that 

ing performance than one would believe would not be so easy to find elsewhere, 

from its suspension. Once again this is Fixtures and .fittings in the standard 
proof positive that with simple means and model ore, needless to say, sparse. Exter- 
simple construction a lot can be achieved, nally too Opel does everything to lure the 

Tne improvement requires an ad- prospective buyer to (ho more profitable 
ditional investment In the car of about Kadett L. On this score each must make 

250 Marks. Opel have kept to their his own decision, 

tradition of bringing every modol into the What is pleasing about all models is the 
world naked as a new-bom baby and 
putting all possible extras on the optional 
list. So the standard Kadett Is still offered 
with simple cross ply tyres of the 
narrowest kind and ordinary drum 
brakes. 

One of the most rewarding optional 
extras available, for the Kadett is radial 
ply tyres, particularly in conjunction with 
extra stabilisers which are also anoptional 

"W. \ • v\ . . 
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extra. Some of the worst vagaries of 
the car’s construction are neutralised. - 

Of course the Kadett, cannot hide the 
fact that It does not nave independent 
suspension on all four wheels, but even 
with a fixed axle performance is good. 
Actually it is depressing that Opel put 
every improvement to the suspension on 
the custom-made list and expect the 
motorist to pay through the nose for It. 

It is worth mentioning in any case that 
this general recommendation for 1 radial 
ply tyres on the Kadett applies Hilly to 
steel radial by tyres. The Michelin X on 
out test car once again proved their 
unique all-round characteristics, which 
make this brand of tyre worth recom- 
mending. The long life of these tyres 
makes them a worthwhile investment in 
the long nin. 


quality of the workmanship. It would be 
difficult to find another small car with 
such good finishing and which is so 
functional to drive. The standard of 
quality in this respect shows signs of long 
years of observing what is happening in 
Wolfsburg. 

The Kadett is today one of the most 
important cars made In West Germany. It 
is no beauty, technically it has not had a 
fortune lavished on it and its finishing 
may not be most stylish. Nor is its price 
nowadays particularly low. 

On the contrary, to have the car with 
any sort of reasonable finish and the 
minimum of extras It is difficult lo get 
change out of 7,000 Marks. It is the 
.performance, of .the car and its miming 
that makes the Kadett more attractive 
than ever. In general use it should give 
good service for years with bearable 
running posts. 

We stick by this judgment even taking 
into consideration the ingeniously built 
foreign competitors in the same class. For 
they all offer two things to only a limited 
extent: auality and reliability. 

Considering how rapidly the costs of 
keeping and repairing a car are rising it is 
likely that in the years to crime more and 
more motorists will base their decision on 
what car to buy on running costs and will 
be prepared to make a few compromises 
with regard to technical construction. 
High on their list should be the Opel 
Kadett. Peter Klinkenberg 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 24 December 1971) 
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Sound barrier 

F or the first time in this country a 
major city has taken steps to cut 
down the menace of traffic noise in the 
form of a noise reducing wall. 

In Cologne, where the new city auto- 
bahn to the south touches on a quiet 
residential quarter a four-hundied-metre 
long sound absorbing wall has been 
erected. The wall is 4.5 metres high 
(about 14 ft). 

It was manufactured by the firm Gerd 
D. Maibach in Eislingen/Fils, which spe- 
cialises in such constructions. Hie wall is 
built of sandwich elements consisting of 
slabs impregnated with a mineral sub- 
stance. On the reverse side is a sheet of 
PVC foil which acts as a sound absorber. 

THe wall is designed to fit into the 
landscape well and be pleasing to the eye; 
Plants are to be placed along it so that it 
wu S oon be integrated into a “green 
Zone'. 

It is tinught that the wall will reduce 
traffic did by fifteen decibels, which 
should seem tp the human car like a fifty 
per cent noise redaction. 

. .( (Frankfuittr All game ina Zeitung 
ftlr Deutschland, & December 1971) 

Lead knocked 

• it . 

A D AC, the motoring club, has recom- 
mended motorists to avoid tewing 
up their engines to the full from January 
1972 onwards. Their recommendation 
follows the decision taken by the Bundes- 
tag in June last that from 1 January 
onwards all petrol sold at garages in this 
country should have a lead content of no 
morp than 0.4* grams per litre as a 
measure towards avoiding pollution of 
the atmosphere. k 

Motor 'manufacturers now fear thaC 
high compression engines will knock at 
high speeds and could be damaged. 
AD AC lias advised the motor industry to 
test the new low-lead-content petrol 
immediately and Issue advice on how can 
should be driven to minimise damage. 

Manufacturers should, in tho view of 
the ADAC, agree lo modify motors in 
whatever way is necessary, such as alter- 
ing the timing, without cost to the 
motorist. (Frankfurter Altgemelne Zeltung 
flir Douticliland, 28 December 1971) 

Wild success 

E lectrified fences, placed at eleven 
different stretches along autobahns in 
this country by the West German motor- 
ing club ADAC helped to cut down the 
number of accidents caused by wildlife 
straying on to the roads by 92 per cent 
last year. . . • . . 

This “sensational success”, says the 
ADAC marks the. outstanding, achieve- 
ment of the first phase of this ex^ 
peiiment. As a result the ADAC declares 
that electrified fences axe the “only 
effective means” of cutting down the toll 
on the roads caused by animals crossing, a 
menace that accounts for no less thaii 
300,000 pileups every year in this coun- 
try. 

(LUbecker Mach rich ten, n December 197l) 


First aid 

C ars in ■ the Federal Republic must 
from t January 1972 onwards be 
equipped with a first-aid kit. By the end 
or the year it will be required that all 
first-aid cheats conform to a legally 
required standard. 

This regulation has already been in 
operation since January 1970 for all 
newly registered, cars and from the be- 
girinlng of 1971 for all cars taking the 
TUVroadworthineSs test. 1 

(SUddeultche Zaitung, 28 December 197lj) 
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■ DRAMA 

The theatre in 
1971 was rather 
depressing 



A look back at the 1971 drama season 
m the German-speaking world will 
alarm the general observer of the theatric- 
al world os well as the theatres that draw 
up their accounts at the end of the 
calendar year. 

Local quarrels have also had their effect 
in many places. Jn Munich the crisis 
surrounding Heinar Kipphardt and die 
, of Sterol theatre manager fix 
iy ?3 has been played up too /*dch 
causing a practically irreparable^osls of 
confidence with audiences apd members 
of the ensemble. * 

Hans Lietzau's resignation from Ham- 
burg's Deutsches Sdiauspielhaus has led 
to a decline that may be halted when Ivan 
Nagel takes over as general theatre 
manager. 

In Bremen the unconventional and 
controversial, though vital and sti- 
mulating Kurt Htibner era is to end, the 
victim of the stubbornness of Cultural 
Senator Moritz Thape. 

Gerhard Kllngenberg, the new director 
of the Burgtheater, Is already meeting 
opposition though he has only just 
announced his intention of leading this 
venerable establishment from the ghetto 
of infertile conservatism. 

■ ' iii W*ST Bbfliri "the"' SdiMinilKne am 
Halleschen Ufer under Peter Stein and its 
collective leadership is already em- 
barrassing the city council. The drama- it 
puts on is exciting though it has a 
political aim and attacks the existing 
order of tilings. 

But the Schaubtllme managed to per- 
suade the council to continue subsidising 
it and the crisis has not affected the 
theatre's artistic success. Peter Stein’s 
production of Peer Gynt was one of 
1971’s best productions if not the best 
although it was far removed from Ibsen 
and served as a vehicle of subtle agitation. 

But the actual source of alarm Is not 
the crises that have been listed here but 
the incredibly small number of worth- 
while new plays or memorable pro- 
ductions put on during the year. 

Theatre crises and scandals have often 
led to good work or prepared the way 
memorable productions but this was not 
the case in the past twelve months apart 
from the few exceptions like the Peter 
Stein production already mentioned. 

Perhaps one of 'the reasons is 'the 
element of Insecurity that . protesting 
young people of today would like to 
briiw into cultural life (and indeed not 
without understandable motives and ar- 
niments that are convincing in theory at 
least). When all is said and done, this has 
led not to genuine self-examination but 
all too frequently to artistic self-denial. 

Cliches, taboos, customs, organisation 
and methods are no longer the only 
factors under examination. Many theatre 
people see no point in continuing to serve 
in their traditional roles and imagine that 
the function they are meant to perform is 
completely different, namely one that is 
directly linked with politics. 

The German-language premiere of 
James Saunders* discussion piece Games 
in ZurKdr was characteristic of a state of 
attain that seems to be general through- 
out Europe. 1 * 



Scene from Peter Stein's production of Peer Gynt 


The four young actors in this action- 
theatre style play read a Reuter report on 
the My Lai trial and began to discuss 
whether they should continue to stand 
around the apron cracking jokes or edi- 
fying people or whe tlier they should not 
personally involve themselves in some- 
thing they recognise as political necessity 
in view of the great distress found 
throughout the word. 

The opposition expressed by an elderly 
critic in the subsequent discussion was 
the result not of political indifference 
(the critic had himself experienced terror 
and persecution) but of the generation 

gap- 

“Actors are there to perform a role, 
that is their profession," the critic 
•olainjed-pi^lfi they-, espwn^-, their 6wn 
problems and complexes on stage they 
are not of interest as actors. That would 
no longer be theatre. Theatre interprets 
the sense of life but it cannot claim to be 
life itself." 

These opposing views may illustrate the 
misproportion between tlio uncon- 
ventional, though often inexpert theatric- 
al work of many committed playwrights, 
directors and performers and the hopes 
and expectations that even a contempor- 
ary audience has of the theatre. 


Political plays unpopular 


Statistics produced by the West 
German Stage Association show plainly 
that works involving political discussion 
are rarely to be found any more at the 
head of. the list of most-performed items. 
Unproblematic entertainment has now 
come to the fore. Committed playwrights 
and directors will have to face up to this 
fact and not abuse their audience. 

It is significant for the 1971 malaise 
that two pl^ys like . Peter Weis? \H6lderlin 
and David Storey’s semi-Absurd Home 
have been performed most times during 
the current season. 

Despite its many elements of the 
Absurd and the Experimental Holderlin is 
culinary and uncomplicated. But this 
play, like Home, would only have been of 
secondary importance in the years when 
Max Frisch premieres Kortper pro- 
ductions and Peter Zadek, provocations 
made such a furore. 

The 1971 Experimenta in Frankfurt 
was symptomatic of the decline of the 
avant-garde and experimental. All what 
reputabte playwrights like Ludwig Harig, 
Alf Poss and Konrad Wiirische served up 
were pale imitation collages that deserve 
little attention. 

Experiments to provide drama for 
people unacquainted with the theatre - 
scripted or improvised social criticism was 


(Photo: Ilse Bulls) 

performed in working-class areas, some- 
times during breaks from work - usually 
faded because of the apathy shown by 
the workers who were intended to take 
interest. 

If any tiling at all managed to create any 
sort of interest during the past twelve 
months, it was the work coming from 
Austria and Bavaria that came into the 
category of new realism. 

Peter Handke cannot be included in 
tins category but liis Ritt tiber den 
Bodensee premiered at the Schaubilhne 
am Halleschen Ufer in West Berlin is 
because of its linguistic criticism no more 
than a result of what is today called the 
Graz School. 

Wolfgang Bauer, the successful play- 
wright , of: C/jfoige, 

wrote a new play entitled Silvester - oder 
das Afassakcr im Hotel Sacher that played 
a cheap trick on his fans among audiences 
and theatre managers (thoso Hint admire 
him uncritically yet arc only there to be 
mercilessly exploited) by expanding the 
compulsion to produce plays into a cheap 
farce. 

Turning to the Bavarians who have 
recently made a name for themselves, 
Rainer Werner Fassbinder and Martin 
Sperr provided little sensational in their 
Blut am Hals der Katze performed in 
Nuremberg or Miincluier Freiheit at the 
DUsseldorf Schauspielhaus. Their work 
could better be described as artificial. 

But notice must be taken of two new 
talented men of the theatrical world 
whose full dramatic and literary potential 
may not be revealed for some years yet. 
It can only be hoped that they will not 
fall vlctfm to the impatience shown by 
theatried bosses in Wolfgang Bauer's new 
play. 

Franz Xaver Kroctz, the director of the 
Tegernsee Alpenliindisches Volksthealer, 

of llk Pty 8 “ HartnUckig 
ffild Hetmarbelt - in Munich and his 
direct, psychologically unavoidable 
depiction of social conditions led critics 
to ponder his future development if 
nothing else. 

The same is true of Viennese play- 
wright Peter Turrini with Rattenjagd, Iris 
drastic exposure of the affluent society 
performed at Vienna's Volksthealer, or 
his chord panopticum Zero Zero per- 
formed at the Vienna Festivd with its 
mixture of sex .and terror on the one 
hand and love from afar on the other. 

But I would present the award for the 
undiscovered play of 1971 to Splele der 
Macht, a psychologically credible parable 
abput the red forces of the instinct for 
power by Swiss writer Walter Vogt. This 
play, performed in the Rampe, Berne 
reveals the source of tyranny. It is to be* 
found m the individud psyche. 

Klaus Colberg 

(Kleler Nachrichten, 27 December 1971) 


r'lans for 1972 
Berlin Festival 
announced 
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T he 1972 Berlin Festival to be b 
from 10 September to 10 Oct* 
will be opened by a Schubert coin 
performed by tho Berlin Philharme 
Orchestra under Karl Bohin. The B« 
Philharmonic will also play under ft 
jan, Kerlcsz (with Nathan Mllsleia. 
soloist) and the young Americana 
duclor Michel Tabaelmik. 

The NHK Orchestra of Japan t 
perform on 13 and 14 September ml 
Hiroyuki Iwaki and with the Kor 
violinist Kyung-Wha Chung as sololsLT 
London Philharminic Orchestra cant 
heard under Bernhard Haitnik on 19 1 
20 September. 

The Stockholm Dramatic Thesis! 
been invited to perform the Inp 
Bcrgmaiin production of Ibsen's It 
Duck. Negotiations are still being a 
ducted with other foreign drama! 
scmblcs. 

In 1971 the Festivul attracted! 
remarkably high figure of 45 ,000 visit; 
exceeding numbers recorded In previc 
years and filling the theatres used 
ninety per cent capacity. As a resuh 
this immense public interest the incx 
from tickets sold exceeded the s 
calculated for this in the original budj 
The other feslivuls arranged for 1971 
West Berlin arc the Theatre Gathci 
from 13 to 23 May, the Film Fed 
from 23 June to 4 July and theft 
Festivul from 2 to 5 November. 

(I-ronkrurlur Allgomeint Zifa 
rar-peiiisi-hlnntJ; 24- Decern bn 111!' 

New association 
fights for theatre 
people’s rights 

A “Theatre Action Group ’72“ s 
set up in Hamburg on 8 IX'cent 
1971 to represent the artistic and h 
interests of conductors, chnimutf 
directors, stage designers, wardri 
designers, choreographers and mod* 
of allied theatrical professions. 

The provisional executive elected: 
conduct n(Tairs until the first order 
assembly of members is made up 1 
drama adviser Hans Eckardt of Ew 
producer Frieder Lorenz of Munft 
operatic adviser Irmgard Scharberlhfo 
Hamburg, producer Wilhelm Allgayfl 1 
Hamburg, stage designer Ekkehard KiS 
of LUbeck and conductor Wolfa 
Schmidt from Brcmerhaven. 

The new association plans to helpd 
theatre become more democratic^ 
drawing up new forms of oryafliw^ 
and working methods and impfiw 
quality of what is put on. Action 
set up to exert influence during? 
negotiations. (Frankfurter Altgemrlne Z& 
fUr Deuiichland, 24 December l* 1 

Olympic opera 
commissioned 

T oachim Ludwig, the 38 -year* 
Munich composer and a pup3 ! 
Herbert von Karajan, lias been & 
missioned to write an opera for the 
Olympic Games. 

pie opera wU! be entitled Raihof 
and its premiere is planned for Auga'i 
on 23 August 1972- The libretto is 
on the mediaeval Japanese legend 5 
follows the structure of the film of tn 
same name. 

(SGddeutscht Zeltung, 1 6 December l* 1f 


F or many people birthdays are a pain 
in the neck. It has been known for 
people to disappear without trace on the 
occasion of their fiftieth, sixtieth, seven- 
tieth, seventy-fifth or eightieth birthday 
and only return when it is all over. Thus 
they avoid the congratulatory telegrams 
and the endless calls from friends and 
well-wishers. 

Carl Zuckmayer was not like this on his 
75 th birthday. He was happy to talk 
about all he had produced, defended, 
maintained and been through in the past 
- successes and failures alike — and was 
happy to talk about how much he enjoys 
life and what a good mood he is in. 

Among the talents he does not possess 
pbviously are the ability to hate, to be 
consistently offended and to be bitter. 


Doyen of the theatre 
Carl Zuckmayer is 75 


Wiesbaden festival 
assured of financial 
support 
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of the theatre which threatened to make 
him into a relic of Naturalism, and did 
not allow these criticisms wlrich drove so 
many successful writers to desperation or 
caused them to change their opinions and 
style opportunistically. He lived through 
It all and survived it all without being 
untrue to himself. Even those who have 
often carped at him must be grateful for 
this. 

As we can see particularly clearly today 
nothing is more dangerous for the live 
theatre than when mere personal Init- 
iatives, which are in individual cases 
possible and even worthy, that are neither 
backed up by artistic potential nor raised 
from the mundane by theatrical vitality, 
when simple didactic and mostly deadly 
dull activities by left wing knowalls begin 
to dominate the boards which are suppos- 
ed to represent the world and not simply 
ideology. 

Merely by being himself and not allow- 


ing anything to change him, perhaps 
because he was incapable of doing any- 
thing else, Carl Zuckmayer has resisted all 
false specialisation. 

Giinter Grass was proud to be able to 
read his play Die Plebejer proben den 
Auf stand to Zuckmayer and in return 
received valuable information from him 
about the young Brecht. 

In 1971 probably the greatest actor of 
our time, Paul Scofield, acted in Zuck- 
mayer’s Captain of Kopenick at the Old 
Vic, London. 

After so many years of scorning "Dad’s 
theatre" people are now beginning to 
yearn for it. We should be grateful to the 
75-year-old Zuckmayer that he plays the 
role of father with good humour and is 
never visibly offended by it. 

On the one hand he is mls-cast because 
he has never been a figure of respect, 
never a mixture of Goethe and Hinden- 
burg. But on the other hand he lias given 
a courageous example of how someone 
with total freedom, a total lack of 
solemnity, with curiosity and with punch 
could remain true to himself. 

Joachim Kaiser 

(SBddeutsdie Zeltung, 27 December 1971) 


Writers reject Spiegel survey 
of their living standards 


Carl Zuckmayer 


(l'lintn: dpa) 


Tliis is the Carl Zuckmayer who was 
already flour [siting in the twenties with 
Schindcrhanncs and Katiiarina Knie, was 
praised by Kerr, was a friend of Brecht, 
emigrated in the Nazi era and (hen wrote 
the most successful and most discussed 
resistance drama The Devil's General. He 
also wrote a melancholy play about the 
French resistance Gestwg im Feuerofcn 
and became a best-selling author again 
with his memoirs A is war’s ein Srilck von 
mlr. 

This is the Carl Zuckmayer who with- 
stood the scorn of the intellectuals for 
whom he is not strict and basic enough, 
who came through the changing fashions 


Y S, the society of West German writ- 
ers, has stated that the investigation 
undertaken by the Spiegel Institute into 
the social conditions of writers in this 
country Suffers 'ftonVih accuracies, lack' of 
discrimination and errors. 

Shortly after the results of this study 
were published a number of VS members 
launched Into criticism. 

Contrary to all expectations the Spiegel 
Institute cainc to the conclusion that 
authors in this country do not in any way 
suffer from a lower standard of living 
than the national average, and in fact 
many arc better off. About a quarter of 
those surveyed have a monthly take-home 
pay of more than 3,000 Marks and only 
six per cent earn less than 800 Marks. 

Dieter Lattmann, chaiman of the VS, 
had staled that the average monthly 
income of freelance authors was around 
650 Marks. 

In an open letter from the VS to 
Spiegel publisher Rudolf Augstein the 
society said: “The prosperity of authors, 
which the Spiegel Institute seems to be 
going out of its way to demonstrate, is in 
our experience nowhere like so wide 
spread. 


E very year interest In learning or 
extending professional skills is in- 
creasing. Figures issued by lending 
libraries bear this out. Almost every other 
book lent out to adults is a work of 
non-fiction. About one in two of the 
young people, apprentices, scholars and 
students who are taking vocational train- 
ing borrows books on theoretical further 
education In his own chosen or prospec- 
tive career. 

Librarians state that the greatest de- 
mand in the non-fiction sphere is for 
books on technology, the natural sciences 
and mathematics. In the 55 public libra- 
ries in Hamburg this type of book 
comprises more than 25 per cent of the 
demand for non-fiction. The picture is 
the same in almost all other major cities 
»n West Germany according to an ex- 
change of opinion among librarians. 

The second most popular group of 


Libraries note 
boom 

in non-fiction 

non-fiction works comes under the head- 
ing of psychology, education, politics, 
government and economics. About one in 
five book borrowers called for a work on 
the social sciences and history, about one 
in ten economic subjects including eco- 
nomic theory. 

Several libraries have decided to expand 
their non-fiction section, but despite this 
it is not always possible to give borrowers 
what they want immediately. Readers 
often have to be content with going on a 
waiting list. 

As far as non-fiction is concerned 


KielerNachrichlen 


According to the VS the extraordinary 
result of the Institute’s survey is due to 
the fact that freelance authors were not 
sufficiently represented during the course 
of the investigation,} while the many > who 
earn on the side as writers and “make up 
with appearances on radio and television 
what they cannot earn from writing" 
were in the majority. 

in addition, the VS accuses, tlio picture 
was distorted by quoting in several cases a 
joint income where nil author might bo 
earning 400 Marks a month and his wife 
1,600 Marks in an office iob, and the 
quoted figure of 2,000 Marks could 
hardly be said to describe the financial 
position of an author let alone his 
psychological state. 

The VS also vehemently rejects the 
assertion that of the ten to fifteen million 
Marks to be raised from the library 
rake-off when it is introduced eight 
million will be swallowed up by ad- 
ministrative costs. They state that a 
nought could be knocked off this figure. 
It annoys the VS that this survey may 
hamper the introduction of the library 

due. (Handelsbiatt, 21 December 1971) 


librarians are finding that children at 
technical schools and high schools as well 
as students ore coming of their own 
accord to public libraries. In the case of 
apprentices with only elementary school 
training some encouragement is often 
needed. 

Readersiiip of non-fiction is not con- 
fined to those in the earlv stages of 
learning a trade. People who have been in 
their jobs for years are coming in ever 
increasing numbers. The desire to change 
their job is always an impetus. 

As can be seen from the Ust of 
borrowers the main reason for the- boom 
in non-fiction is that in so many profess- 
ions new developments are coming on at 
such a pace that employees feel they must 
remain on the ball or be left by the 
wayside. Heinz Henke 

(Kielcr Nachrichten, 29 December 1971) 


F inancial support has been found for 
the 1972 May festival in Wiesbaden, 
according to burgomaster Rudi Schmitt. 
The city authorities have granted 240,000 
Marks, 80,000 Marks have come from the 
Federal state of Hesse and 20,000 Marks 
from the central government. 

Artistes from eleven nations will be on 
the programme for the 1972 festival, 
including the Warsaw and Vienna State 
opera companies. The Warsaw opera will 
be performing Verdi's Otello and Don 
Carlos as well as a scenic collage based on 
the Romeo and Juliet theme with singers, 
actors and dancers. 

The Vienna State opera will perform 
Mozart’s The Marriage of Figaro and The 
Seraglio. 

Wiesbaden’s Staatslhcuter is presenting 
a gala evening with Wagner’s Tannhduser , 
for which they have been able to sign up 
Grace Bumbry. 

The world-famous Indian dance Katha- 
kali will be performed by an Indian dance 
group. London's Open Air Theatre will 
perform the Charles Marowitz production 
of Shakespeare’s Othello - the premier of 
this work. 

Stars from the Moscow Bolshoi Theatre 
will be singing Verdi’s II Trouvatore. 

Also on the programme will be a guest 
appearance of the Berlin Reichskabarett 
with the horror parody Dtacula , a pan- 
tomime for cluldren Teller with two 
clowns and an evening of chansons. 

Negotiations are still going on with 
West Berlin's Schiller Theater and an East 
Beilin theatre. 

(Kielcr Naclirlcl] um, a 8. December 197 1) 

Awards for best 
film scripts 

A wards for scripts valued at 200,000 
and 300,000 Marks have been made 
this year by the Bonn Ministry of the 
Interior for the following projects: 

Der Felder (The mistake) by Peter 
Fleisclimanii from a script by Marlin 
Walser, based on the book of the same 
name by the Greek author Samarakis. 

Anzeichen ran Gewaltanwcndung 
(Signs of violence) by Roland Klick 
which follows the “development" of a 

S man’s career from car thief to 
rer. 

Georges’ Branch by Christian Black- 
wood, llie story of a young German 
woman who marries an American and 
follows him to Kentucky, to one of the 
poorest tracts of land in America, and 
following his death in a mining accident 
has to fight tooth and nail to obtain a 
pension. 

Werwolf e (Werewolves) by Werner 
Klett, the story of a png of young people 
who are drafted into the Hitler Youth in 
the last days of the War and terrorise a 
small town in the Harz mountains. 

Aus elnem deutschen Lebcn - Kom- 
mandant in Auschwitz (Part of a German 
life story — Commandant in Auschwitz) 
by Theodor Kotiilla, a film based on the 
life story of Rudolf Httss between the end 
of the First World War and the 193Q’s. 

Eflle Briest by Rainer Werner Fassbin- 
der, based op Theodor Fontanc, 

Berliner Bettwurst by Rosa von Praun- 
heim; Gelegehheitsarbeit elner Sklavin (A 
slave girl’s casual labour) by Alexander 
Kluge, the story of a woman who would 
like to be independent and Output by 
Volker Vogeler, a crime story. 

(SUddeutschc Zeltung, IB December 197]) 
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EDUCATION 


Grading children’s school 
work is a haphazard affair 

... I • ■ ' duct, his speech or, as lias been proved, 

h OER TAGHSSPIEGEt * S en,s ’ !0cial position can play 

■ liv Work that would be graded unsatisfac- 

‘ ‘ ' ! " i- ■ I- - ' • VC> tory in higlier streams might well be given 

A m „ . x , an "adequate" or “satisfactory" in lower 

reader recently wrote to the educa- streams. 

, rho ‘SSfi"" -1 S KU "! mm f ma 8°fr If mathematics is so hard to grade, 
caJ foj the end of should not teachers having to judge a 

: 3*sjrt£f3sx» 

SfiSSE tittle s-ri-i 'f'sA njSf 
WL.’CUSS'.SiLSSS 


A survey conducted by Dr Rudolf 
Weiss, the head of the Linz Educational 
Institute, shows that grading is not even 
objective in mathematics. Teachers will 
gave varying grades if a pupil has used the 
correct method but given the wrong 
answer because of careless mistakes. 

Though the grades given by the vast 
majority of teachers (92 per cent) ranged 
only between two and four, the belief 
that mathematical calculations are easy to 
mark has been shattered. 

Even conscientious teachers judge 
equal performances very subjectively. The 
teachers generosity or pettiness will 
Influence the yardsticks he Uses in form- 
ing a judgment. 

Children are often' judged according to 
factors that have nothing to do with their 
performance. Subjective dements such as 
the pupil s outward appearance, his con- 


Bochum, reports that over ten per cent of 
the 617 essays marked by thirteen teach- 
ers received five different grades. Six 
essays were given grades between one and 
six and comments ranged from “original" 
to “gutter language". 

But Schrfiter, like Weiss, wants grades 
to be retained despite the anomalies of 
the system. Replying to a critic who 
wants grades to be replaced by reports, 


comments is at pre 
sent the most siut 
able way of satis 
fying the right of 
every pupil to know 
what Iiis perform- 
ance is really like. 
But lie demands that 
teachers should also 
recognise how re- 
stricted the grading 
system is and not 
place too great a 
store on grades and 
comments. He also 
demands more free- 
dom in the writing 
of school essays. 
Schrfiter has found 
that the limits to 
which high school 
pupils are confined 
when writing essays 
are particularly nar- 
row. From about the 
age of fifteen on- 
wards pupils are 
only allowed to 
analyse, review, 
compare, take a po- 
sition on political 
issues or literary 
statements and write 
profound words. 
Schrfiter asks why 
they are disputed 
the right of treating | 
an appropriate sub- 
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Heidelberg U. team 
tests additive dangers 


eidelberg University claims that a 
three-man medical team has found 
t concentrated forms of biologically 
ive detergent endanger lungs and bro ri- 
al passages. 

The investigation was started after a 
itient had been admitted to a Heidel- 
erg hospital with bronchial asthma, the 
an's first attack of this kind. 

As the patient, who had never been 
riously ill before, worked in a deter- 
nts factory and was obviously allergic 
o. certain wasliing powders it was sus- 
ected that his asthma could be traced to 
iologically active additives such as en- 
les. 

The medical team referred in its con- 
Jusions to a survey conducted in Britain, 
tonong the 27 1 workers at a detergents 
factory 42 cases of asthma and ten cases 


. - uuujuailCS U1 ... - ■■■ , , _ ^USIOllS IU U 3UI YCV IUIIUUV i«.u ui 

the system. Replying to a critic who ngllt °[ treatu ?g FlfSt ©tCSDS If! mUSIC-makinn <hnong the 271 workers at a detergents 

wants grades to be replaced by reports, ? n appropriate sub- H IUUOIC matting fctory 42 cases of BSt hma and ten cases 

Schrfiter claimed that this experiences J ect i? “JV ^'y M artcIo Ksnni a *. rf nasal catarrh were recorded as well as 

showed that the differences between the “ e . fit . the right any Ka 90« of Argentina, composer and film and dr^verai cases of skin allergies. - . 

comments could be as great as tlmea wnter will claim. , rector ' has hvad in Cologne since 19B7. He is head off t * ,l,„ 

between the grades. ’ When can a pupil be department of musique nouvelle at tha city's Rhanfih Colleotu- e *P er ‘J? ents w ’ ,h Jf u ” e8 "P 18 £ 

He cited Oswald Beck, the writer ora “>™tive. IS* \ J-J. '■»«<- ha took over IZ m “f' wmS/SS 

two-volume work on essay-writing: “We farce or a sad story, J™.* 6 " ,n 1fl69 - ?™ of his latest interests is encouraging KraemTdd tives coK 
do not believe that we can or should “P a narrative, * experiment with noise (Kagel deliberately shuwlJS nottSefc and riolS Stacks 

scrap the grading of essays until nractirui in short be himself? t8rm muslcal Instrument'). As Kacel will be resnan.ihla . 


scrap the grading of essays until practical 
alternatives have been tested.” 

. Schrfiter adds that grading along with 


What is happening 
in Germany? 

How do Germans view 
world events? 

as Solid JSSSfi! P ■ n y °“ " ted DIE WELT ~ >«*h 


short be himself? ^u.icaurntrumem-). A, Kegel will he nwonsibl. 

Gerhard Weise musical side of the Olympic kindergarten at tha Olympic Qameil tf 

(DnrTagesspiegei, Munich later this year it will be Intarestina to see howk- Post-mortems held on the animals 
17 Decambec-1971) experiments progress. (Ph® o? CoTuioSrf^d marked changes in the lung such 

’ as the penetration of blood into the 

. „„ m ill.,. *, — —i- i nn deformitie s in hniR structure and 

• ' ' f wasting away of lung tissue. 

These marked symptoms could, the 
doctors claimed, be traced back to the 
1 large doses of detergent additives with 
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which the guinea- 
pigs were treated. 

Long-term experi- 
ments should now 
provide some in- 
formation on the 
less marked but 
longer-lasting effects 
of biologically 
active detergent 
additives. But the 
medical team claims 
that the harmful 
effects of these sub- 
stances is already 
apparent on those 
people who have to 
work on or With 
them. Doctors al- 
ready recommend 
that babies’ clothes 
and nappies should 
not be washed with 
biologically active 

washing powders. • • ■ 

The results of Hie The lung shows its paces 

Heidelberg tests ■ < . • 

show that it is ur- This airtight metal chamber developed by Siemens in conjunc- 
gently necessary to tion with a team of doctors contains measuring equipment to 
Silroduce protective help in the early diagnosis of lung and respiratory complaints, 
measures for those The apparatus draws a graph of lung performance and . its 
people directly in- operation is computer controlled; (Photo: Siemens) 

volved in the ; pro- , 

duct ion of this type of washing powder. rpanimafinn 

As has already been reported, the 1 iCW IxdlUIIxd UAJI 1 
manufacturers of enzyme detergents were 


Smokers more liable to 
heart attacks, medical 
team maintains 

KielerNachrichten 

N on-smokers can eat what they want 
,as long as they do not exceed their 
normal weight, Professor Dfirken of Ham- 
burg found when examining the main risk 
factors in heart attacks. 

Reporting on this departure from tra- 
ditional thinking, a local medical journal 
in Hesse has provided interesting details 
about the Professor’s work. Smoking, 
according to him, is the main risk factor 
In heart attacks. 

For the past twenty years doctors have 
looked upon excess weight, high blood 
pressure-, a high cholesterol content and 
smoking as risk factors of equal importan- 
ce. 

it was recognised that each of these 
factors clearly increased the danger of a 
heart attack. Doctors believed that the 
more risk factors that were found in a 
Person, the greater the possibility there 
Was of him suffering a heart attack. 1 
But there is a much closer connection 
between smoking and heart attacks. Jjjan 
with any other risk factor, Professor 
Dfirken found after, his examination of 
218 maieiheart patients aged between 19 
and 44 ,and 35 female patients between 

27 and 44. 


recently forced by the Ministry of Health 
to indicate on the packets of their 
products that they contain enzymes. 

— B ct er g g n t-marni feetwors-roftot claims 
that biologically active additives cause 
skin allergies and point to investigations 
conducted in the United States. 

(l)er Tagessp legal, 24 December 1971) 


Of the 218 men who had had a heart 
attack only two were non-smokers. This 
is a proportion of one per cent. The 
patients had smoked an average of 25.9 
cigarettes a day. Almost all the young 
female patients who had had heart 
attacks were heavy smokers, Only two 
had not smoked, 

Professor Dfirken found that 98.4 per 
cent of the heart patients of both sexes 
were smokers or former smokers. Only 
eight per cent of these young patients had 
high blood pressure, only four per cent 
were diabetics, 35 pet cent were over- 
weight and twenty per cent had a high 
cholesterol level. 

Recent medical evidence shows that the 
cholesterol level is increased by imoking 
as well as by a diet rich in talorics. 
Professor Dfirken is convinced that earlier 
studies of risk factors involved in heart 
attacks overstressed the high consump- 
tion of fats and sugar and did not pay 
enough attention to smoking. 

Albert Bechtohl , 

(Kleler Nadi rich ten, 22 December 1971) 


New reanimation 
unit for babies 

P rofessor Kurt Serum and Dr Dieter 
Kress of Kiel have developed a now 
type of reanimation unit for new-born 
babies. 

Professor Semm, head of Kiel Univer- 
sity Women’s Hospital .and Midwifiy 
Training Institute, claims that the rcani- 
mation unit has proved its worth in 
twelve monl hs of hospital tests. 

Infant mortality has boon reduced and 
there has also been a decline in cases of 
brain damage caused by the lack of 
oxygen. 

According to Professor Semm, the 
reanimation unit consists of a plastic 
bowl kept at a temperature of 37 degrees 
through liquid heat. There is also a warm 
air shield over the bowl to protect the 
babies under treatment from a drop in 
body heat that is dangerous so soon after 
birth. 

The reanimation unit has at its disposal 
an oxygen supply, a digital clock, an 
ultra-violet lamp to counteract germs and 
vacuum equipment for use if there is any 
amniotic fluid in the baby's windpipe. 
Drugs and Injections are also available. 

Three or tour doctors can work simul- 
taneously at the operating tabic. Profes- 
sor Semm believes that the plastic bowl In 
which the baby lies is far better than the 
normal sort of cradle. 

(KielerNachrichten, 10 December 1971) 


Laser beams 
aid cell 
research 

A dapting their pigmentation to the 
intensity and colour structure of 
their immediate environment is one of 
the most effective weapons that many 
marine creatures possess against the con- 
stant threat of being devoured. 

There are vary big views on the biologi- 
cal mechanism involved in tliis camouflage 
technique caused by the intercellular 
shifting of melanosomes and mclanoplio- 
res. 

Many scientists believe that a gradual 
spread of cellular plasma from the peri- 
phery to the centre of the cell is 
re^pohsibte for the 1 concentration of pig- 
ment. 

‘Some scientists believe that. the move- 
ment of melanosomes can be explained 
by plasma streams or contractions of a 
filaceous network. 

Another group of researchers believes 
that the change is caused by an electro- ' 

f ihoretic process. An intercellular electric 
ield prompts the negative-charged mela- 
nosomes to move. 

All these theories are supported by 
experimental bbservations. No final deci- 
sion has yet been reached because of the 
difficulties involved in all research 
concerned with microscopic processes. 

German scientist J. Bereiter-Hahn of 
Frankfurt University's department of 
cinematic cell research recently shone 
more light on to the subject of this 
protective mechanism with the help of a 
pulse laser beam. 

With the modern intensive laser beam 
that concentrates its light on a few 
millionths of a square millimetre and has 
proved such a boon to the field of 
medicine Bereiter-Hahn managed to con- 
duct operations on pigment ceils and, 
from the results, draw his conclusions on 
the mechanisms involved in the move- 
men t o f mela nosomes . 

Bereiter-Hahn described his method in 
the recent Issue of a medical journal. With 
the aid of n microscope and a laser beam 
he was able to separate Tiny .areas of the 
melanosomes from the cell’s pigment 
substance without destroying the cell as a 


Too few industrial specialists 


A new law that will probably efirrte 
into force on 1 April opens up new 
professional prospects for doctors. All 
firms above a certain size will then be 
obliged to employ industrial doctors apd 
safety technicians. 1 
But at present there is a shortage of this 
type of specialist. It is estimated that 
there are 42,000 tob few safety techni- 
cians and a similar shortage of mdusirial 
doctors. 


Giving these figures, a spokesman for 
the Cologne-area Metal Industry 
Employers Association claimed that uni- 
versities and technical universities had 
faded completely in this field. 

There was nothing else industries could 
do but train safety technicians and 
industrial doctors themsleves, he added; 
This is what is planned in the Cologne 

3rea ' (HsndelsbUtt, 28 December 1971) 




whole. The damaged melanosomes did 
not concentrate when the others did. 

This proved that the melanosomes were 
not moved passively by plasmatic changes 
in the cell. But this does not confirm the 
electrophoretic theory especially as shifts 
• in pigment were observed when there was 
no intercellular electric field. • 

One firmly-established fact seems to be 
that an organisation • centre responsible 
for the movement of melanosomes can be 
found in the centre of the pigment cell. 
All movement of pigmentation was halted 
as soon as this central area was destroyed 
by laser beam. 

As this organisation centre, whatever its 
nature, plays ah Important role in the 
distribution of chromosomes to the new- 
born cells during the process of cell 
division, it is fair to assume that the cell 
structures, visible under an electron mi- 
croscope, that play a part id the move- 
■ ment of chromosomes are also partially 
responsible for the shifting of melanoso- 
mes. Further examinations with laser 
beams of different frequencies are -yet to 
be conducted. 

The layman may be less interested by 
the scientific results of the various re- 
search projects than by the fact that the 
laser beam can now be Used in a large 
number of research branches ten years 
after it was first discovered. 

Klaus Stuns 

(Die Well, 22 December 1971) 
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Skat is not just a common 
game of chance 


W hen three people sit down together 
in this country they play Skat (a 
card game peculiar to Germany). If 
anywhere in the world you see three 


The game revolves round which of the 
three will play against the other two. The 
one who thinks he has the best cards tries 
to outbid the others.” 


Bielefeld of appeal in players cannot see what cards they have 

c- ,, c ... to their hand, 

r or 175 years skat has been Germany's Johannes Fabian said - “Thp noma u 

national same. Johannas FuKinn aairt. miaIi i« „ n . . a is 


“ThB n «m5 ame ‘ 1 , ? h “? nei , Fabian 8aid: well known in East Germany* bufpeoDte 

Greetingsjmm J^St^SttSUSl 

thu n/icfmsvn P c?’.- 5 - as p / ayed since he was ele ven. 

l/MJ pusiman Statisticians have calculated that there 

TjWt* in LIchterfelde, a to skat, JrfiwfmakM^ many skat-piayers !j ead ' J* e !s ?° tann °y ed when he .. 

J. district of West Berlin, have had an claim that skat is just as much a game of d f a £p d out , of bed 111 the middle of the 
33 P vm?X that . ,s J uat Iik ® a fairytale. A chance as roulette. They maintain that L° ?. ttle l point of dispute. He is 
surnri^ P - glven them 811 a l° U * et «°° d cards you cannot win ft 3 co l Uea 8 ues *n the local court 

H M durjng the festlve season of On the other liand Johannes Fabian nn.-nJ ef ® u- Where J he works > tlle reck- 

Instead of caUing on the houses in his pi \7y oSfifiif ^od^emo™”^ fcJr*"*" 

im ' V s e ZrJ tS'” 10 concen,rate and a vivid imagUu- S SKSL&r*' " Bielefcld ' 


Greetings from 
the postman 



Hammer-thrower Walter Schmidt 
continues on his lonely way 


head. He is not annoyed when he is 
dragged out of bed In the middle of the 


Christmas. 

Instead of calling on the houses in his 
round and expecting to be given a 
‘Christmas box he has reversed 
things and has had delivered to each 
house a richly filled presentation basket, 
lo each basket a small note was attached 
which read: “Happy Christmas and a 
prosperous New Year - your postman”. 

The recipients of these presents did not 
know, however, that the postman is a 
bachelor and that he has been saving all 
the year to be able to give the gifts. 
Modestly he said: “It’s nothing to make 

Wai ) te ? t0 a little 
pleasure- to the people f visit everyday of 
the year.” 7 J 


Lauritz Lauritzen, Housing Minister (left) playing skat with friends 


(Photo: Georj 


Girls favour soldie 


rasa 1 n: ir s x s ^ th lon s ^ 

r B ^ h ^rha w t,Tsi u n s d tir ^ - 

140,000_ accounts for people in Bielefeld umlurL, Sclimidt is 


(Photo: Archtv/Nordblld) 


Nothing can upset players quicker than 
a wretched player. Johannes Fabian said: 

I hat s worse than having bad cards.” 

The Skat Society has drawn up a 
48-page booklet listing what is allowed 
and what is disallowed during play. 

According to the rules a fair player 
should make no comment, make no 
gestures of displeasure and after play not 
indulge m post mortems. 

The Skat Society, founded in 1899 In 
AJtenburg, ThQnngla, now has its head- 


. The postman's presents have succeeded Sf''More ta 9<M ehtaST F f !“! 
APE—y the head of with t.s S 


iw.uuu accounts for people in Bielefeld, 
Detmold and Paderborn, 

Several VIPs have taken a course in 
playing skat with Johannes Fabian. He 
says that he has given advice about the 
game to Foreign Minister Walter Sclieel, 
Richard StUcklen and Wolfgang Miscluiick! 

Wolfgang Meissner 

(Welt am Sonntag, 2 January 1972) 

Holiday ad 

HPhe following advertisement appeared 

iS'V 1 t ’ le Hamburger Abend- 
biart. My wife needs a holiday. Wlio would 
look after me, 44, and our home 


r 6 ., fw^uaiiveiy me head or with us and we Imv* i 2 nm ? , uucr nie > 44, and 

is * rare ttthig. But bers. Regularly they ollv $ , rtom "l™ l0 . f °“r weeks i 


the presentation baskets contained 
wine, champagne, coffee and sweets and 
chocolates. 

(MUnchner Merkur, 27 December 1971 ) 


dilute are' all covered in cur arcSsLtd W 

the achlvesf” ,fi ° f by COnsu,,al '°" ** 

But he has most of the answers in Ids Unimportai11 - demanded. 


F Z, 7 ;!!; Tv , Cn lem! !There are days on which Walter 
tcnkuriW nnhi ii5 ?'r B Sclimidt is fed up with his austere 

f 1°, Tll,n | draining programme with its throwing 
on the Im minn mS" VCI J M ° [Exercises and the merciless rhythm of 

re ’ eatad at ,e “* a 

those who a)e h nor rC ““ “ «l moments like this that he aaka 

1 “. rt . , ; what is the sense of it all. The energy 

Last October they were asked ^required is so great that a layman would 

hn!r°cn,. . wllQt »be unable to find any reason for it. 

Hairstyle best suited the boys in iiind Walter Sclimidt is on the constant 

°™P u, * ra , in th®* r , tlecisfoo look-out for the right answer. He does 
«nn» S c?, ai ! Cr pnn , t f cd 1 a °[ Iamenir no t take refuge in pompous idealism. He 
snnpsliol.s, inixslly head and sliou!*i does not idealise his work - and It is 
soldiers with differing lentils i^Cork - by pointing out the pleasure he 

SL«? r V3r,m f klnds of '4els inlok^'drthe ^fffar^e 

,ll i ««Nonu and sports equipiMr. ^ fmds among st other sportsmen, 
r , tVLry *"’d ol clothing dull > of course he wants his perfomanccs to 
...... d conic across in service lift ma ke everything worthwhile. But he is 

non. ot them wore the in ranuHisb also driven by the urge to show op- 

Ihc Dccemher issue printed then ponenls, the envious and sceptics what he 
of Jlie Indies’ choice. I he largest c. really can do. And there is an adequate 


01 me ladies choice. ’I he largest p. really can do. And there is an adequate 
d/.l per cent, came out in fave: supply of opponents and sceptics, 
moderately Jong hair. Slioulderk On 4 September 197 1 Walter Schmidt, 


r 1 [/nVtlllLa illllM OC II 11 1 miiw»hv*ip- • — ^1'- “ 

female and with plenty of coiimac Ace Uurks and l,Ci,rd Imind favour wilt: then only Just past 23, set un 

unimportant. Salary ns demanded. b per cent of the girls. sationa! world record in h 

(Die Woit, 27 December 1971 ) Ihc tried and tested army sIsoxtA ^ ow tog in his Black Forest hoi 


> a sen- 
lammer- 


A uZ Wiiu Birkelbach , 

time State Secretary and trade unionist is 5 

battlmg against the superpower of data flip man tulin ic. • 
processing Willi Birkelbach is trying to Wll ° 1S taking 

protect people in this country from the ^ 

errors of the computer which are oc- On the COmDUters 
curring with growfns freemen™ in nniMm. » 


pioieci people in this country from the 
errors of the computer which are oc- 
cur ring with growbig frequency in govern- 
ment offices. 

f0 - r 1116 P rotKtion Of Citizens 
against the misuse of comouters. nnswri 


fh- w- u 01 c °mputers, passed by 
the Wiesbaden provincial assembly on 7 
October 1970 has had few repercussions 
In the rest, of this country, according to a 
statement made by the "computer om- 
budsman appointed by the Wiesbaden 
provincial assembly with an office In 
Wiesbaden. According to him the average 
citizen is helpless when faced with the 
superpower of technology. 

1 WUli Bhkelbach was appointed on 8 
June 1971 to be the 'computer ombuds- 
man HJalenschutzbeauftragter). He has 
been charged to make a list of computer 
techniques applied In this country and 
then make suggestions, to standardise 
them. 

Exemples of the misuse of data nro- 
S? B Rii? t !lI e ? ie L [lt administration that 

iho"kg B oodS„ s !’ aS Pr0dUCed W0Uld 

For exemple he disclosed that in 
bweden a firm was able to purchase from 
the administration a detailed list of the 
names of Swedish army officers who were 
in financial difficulties. 


The military regime in Greece was also 
able to pull off a considerable coup. An 
approach was made to the Swedish 
authorities asking for a list of names and 
addresses of Greeks in exil anti the 
regime. The Swedish authorities became 
suspicious and refused. A little later the 
J™ were indeed hand over - via a 
?^, ae J?™ Pretending to promote Greek 
foodstuffs on snip in 




Willi Birkelbach 


(Photo: dpa) 


-—boh Z—'Yi u , j iiu un t a in 01 forms ar »u 

^ questionnaires ffiat have to be fed into 28 ■' 
a computer for analysis, 

Herr Birkelbach's problem is to track reol 
bS P^r n |n« dangerS *" com Puterisation doul 

addressespf the people involved m and 

Herr Birkelbach’s problem becim at ihi* 71 
point. He is anxious to introduce regula 
tions that makes it obligatory to feed of d 

r, 

future surveys of this sort He is al^o hearl 

sssara a 

e.s 

(^eua Hannover«che Prease, 

23 Decani ber 1971) / 


After ending the West German 
championships as runner-up and reaching 
fifth place in the European champion- 
ship despite a finger injury, Schmidt has 
only one goal - tne Olympic rostrum. A 
gold medal is the motivating force behind 
his daily training programme. 

Walter Schmidt, now a student of 
geography and physical training in Darm- 
stadt, sounds surprisingly confident when 
he speaks of the gold medal but there is 
also a tone of defiant persistence in his 
voice. 

This reflects the dichotomy with which 
he must always come to terms - the 
knowledge of what he can achieve and 
the rigours of his everyday position. 

The training itself makes up only a 
minimal part of these rigours. He spends 
two and a half hours on the hammer, 
throwing it about forty times, runs 
cross-country in winter, does gymnastics 
and spends another two and a half hours 
weight-lifting to strengthen his muscles. 
He repeats this programme at least five 
times a week but so does anyone else 
wanting to belong to the world’s best. 

His financial situation gives greater 
cause for alarm. Because of the long 
hours of training Schmidt must get 
through he is unable to earn any extra 
money. Schmidt’s father is a civil servant 
in Lahr and still pays for his son’s place in 
a student hostel. 

Sclimidt comments that lie has de- 
pended on his fa tlier financially for ten 
years and does not want to carry on in 
this way. Grants and the sporting aid 
scheme are the only alternatives. The. 

bvliiliqqu (■•Mill-.. y..| ..«,>■ , ... m 


sporting aid scheme sends him 650 Marks 
a month but, though gratefully received, 
it is not enough to cover all his expenses. 

Walter Schmidt supplies revealing 
figures. Six foot three taU, weighing 290 
pounds and with a chest measurement of 
54 inches he requires as much food a day 
as a whole family - three pounds of 
meat, two to four pounds of fruit and 
seven or eight pints of milk. 

Vitamin pills pose a different type of 
problem. Following tests at Freiburg 
University, he fells forced to consume a 
number of preparations in order for his 
body to receive Us necessary supply of 
vitamins, calcium and magnesium. "I 
can’t eat twenty pounds of cauliflower a 
day,” Schmidt quips. A month’s supply 
of pills costs as much money as he would 
need to live on for a week. 

‘‘I always have to add my own money,” 
he complains with a note of resignation in 
his voice. He feels that the sporting aid 
scheme does not distribute Its money 
fairly. Performance is the major criterion 
and a person’s financial situation is 
scarcely considered. 

Sclimidt is unable to buy new clothes 
as it is. He cannot buy off the peg 
because of Iiis size and he cannot afford 
made-to-measure goods. He needs Iris old 
car for travelling to his doctor and 
masseur. “After lifting thirty tons of 
weights you need to nave your muscles 
massaged, otherwise you wouldn’t be able 
to move out of bed the next morning,” 
Schmidt comments. 

Schmidt has been unable to find any 
. other financial support. No industrialist 


Hie tried and tested army slioili throwin g in his Black Forest hometown 

and-sides only found f ivmir with li of Lahr wlloso bcst c,aim t0 famo 
cent of the women and a similatyi previously was the oddly-titled ^ Wnkmler 

group voted for hair down to ih td i ote ’ one of the m ° st u lr3dlti ° nal ° f 
Small min/iriiin. . r . German newspapers. The hundred-metre 

stranec nnmLl r Came Jn fa ‘“ ; measuring tape recorded 76.4 metres, 

lone Imir ‘TV 5 . Th ^ makes Schmidt the Federal Re- 
cent and ih 0 A P r C 1 ! P ub,i c*s only current world record holder 

Afro-look (1.2 per ceflti in ^ Olympic discipline for male athletes 

borne of the girls, soldiers' * - apart from hurdler Martin Lauer whose 
nancccs and girlfriends, were not a'- record has still not been beaten, 
witn just choosing a hair styfe : Schmidt achieved this sensational result 
went directly for the lads shown fii qt a minor event while the top world-class 
pictures. ^ One said: “The soldier s athletes met in Munich for a type of 


foodstuffs on salp V U.iwwuy ior me laus shown b . . qt a minor event while the top world-class 

In the course If S" 1 , . . ° nc L “The soldiers athletes met in Munich (at a type of 

data processing in Hesse wSf mSplh ' ' n f suner*”^ 60 ?^ hai /, and sldcwfli ^ Pre-Olympic tournament. Schmidt’s ab- 
has ejected toeetherammin/fl Si rtf e p baC ^ Av R l S? r ,aiJ: "My ml* *nce was promtly interpreted as cow- 

Md quesflonnauerfiiat 'fiave hP°fp5° -ri ? S W0U d ,ke 10 get 10 k,10 iv ^ ^ d «ce and the record he set up at Lahr was 

a computer for analysis mt0 " L dismissed as a freak. 

Herr Birkelbach’s problem is to rc was so much subject ivil/i- 'Schmidt’s best performances came at 

down when the dangers in computerisation S .Sif 111 t! n , by lhe wo,nen J e start ° fhis career when he was either 

begin. For instance a survey dealing wSh ?? bt ^ . whet,,er tflis survey ^ jone or in events with opponents who 

divorce in Hesse collected not nnfvriM ,nto account on the Mardtli^- 1 aid not measure up to him. However he 

statistics dealing with this m„J y u c "* mi5lr y of Defence, as the basis fci 1 seemed to overcome his inhibitions in the 

personal details more than mere names £!d arming lr * Sty,e regulation issued Pre-Oiympio year of 1971. 

addresses of the names 31111 armed forces. 


Keller sets up new world record 

E rhard Keller, the 27-ycar-old Olympic 
gold medallist, set up a now record 
time of 38.3 seconds for the 500 metres 
ice-skating event at lnzell on 2 January. 

Keller is now the favourite for this event 
at the Winter Olympics beginning soon in 
Sapporo. His old world record -• set up 
on 14 March 1971 - was 38.42 seconds. 

Keller had no competition at the recent 
meeting in lnzell and covered the first 
hundred metres In the fantastic time of 
9.68 seconds, a figure previously un- 
recorded in the history of ice-sprinting. 

The man he was drawn to race on the 
two-lane course, Hungarian Janos Toel- 
gyesi, was not in the same class with Ills 
42.19 seconds. 

“I would have been even quicker but I 
was twice unsure in my rhythm, which is 
no wonder at that speed," the world 
record-holder explained after the race. 

The day before, Erhard Keller skated 
alone over the 500 metre course, register- J 
ing a time of 38.78 seconds, because he ' 
had previously fallen for the first time In 
his sporting career during the official p/:&* 
sprinter championships. 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 3 January 1972) (Photo: HorstmUller) 



in the Darmstadt area is willing to 
sponsor him. "I’m happy if I can buy my 
meat a little cheaper,” he states. 

His studies are restricted to a bare 
minimum when he is fully concentrating 
on his sport. He will do a little geography 
this term — no more than this is possible. 

One of Walter Schmidt’s few friends, 
fellow-student Eberhard Gaede, also lives 
in Darmstadt. Gaede is also interested in 
athletics and the two sportsmen have 
drawn up a new training programme 
based partly on findings in Russia and 
East Germany. Every day Eberhard 
Gaede watches Schmidt train for two 
hours and improves Ills style. He receives 
no money for his pains. 

Walter Schmidt is not attracted very 
much by the almost weekly Olympic 
preparation courses in Mainz. Conditions 
there are difficult and unsatisfactory, 
especially when every second throw lands 
in a field covered with liquid manure. 

He remains a loner, an outsider disap- 
pointed by his experiences with the 
much-vaunted sporting community. He 
has learnt that the competition amongst 
sportsmen is pitiless. 

He explains the change of lhe original 
sporting ideas and Ideals by pointing to 
the burden of having to achieve good 
performances. “It is a struggle for exist- 
ence,” he claim. “You have to be in front 
or you are nowhere.” You are forgotten 
if you are off sick for tliree weeks, he 
adds - a bitter statement from a person 
who is prone to sickness and injury. 

These arc probably the roots of the 
bitterness sometimes to be found in 
Walter Schmidt, the shattered hopes of a 
young man who tends to speak and act 
spontaneously and emotionally. The sit- 
uation he Is in must cause him some 
confusion when he adds almost in the 
same breath, “Sport must be worth 
living.” 

But this life means dedication. He 
would like to play cards or go hunting or 
dancing but he does not. If he were lo go 
to one of the many pariics to which he is 
'Invited . Iris' body 1 would" go* *on strike 
against the unaccustomed daily rhythm. 
“I’d be dog-tired by eleven o’clock," he 
claims. 

He has had only a week’s holiday in the 
past four years. He is not allowed lo take 
a long break off training as this could 
prove dangerous. Anyone who has once 
taken up competitive sport is in a 
strait-jacket. 

The goal of victory in the Olympic 
Games remains. “If I don’t get one of the 
leading places 1 shall probably give up,” 
Schmidt says, lie is firmly convinced of 
his chances. He believes he has learnt to 
better his teclmique in recent weeks. For 
years he threw the hammer without 
supervision In Iris hometown of Lalir. 
Serious mistakes crept into his style and he 
has only now managed to eradicate them. 
Combining strength with technique 
should rule out the freak throws of earlier 
years. 

Schmidt knows what he has still to 
learn. He readily admits that Uwe Beyer 
was 197 1 *s best hammer-thrower despite 
Schmidt’s own record at Lahr. Schmidt is 
convinced that things will be different by 
the time the Olympics come around. 

It is tills that leads him to accept the 
stress that would drive a highly-paid 
footballer from his profession within two 
weeks. Rudolf Jdckle 

(Frankfurter Neue Presse. 31 December 1971) 


These friendly greetings are mow 1 ' "7 
matched by a large number of expre# Aden 
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™ d ™ ra l brigands. Send you lot* £“>''■ 
five-kilometre run and you would ^ Boifvi. 
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. Bulgaria. 

A middle-of-the-road, phUosphfcaJ »; J™- , 
#? IT1 n V 5 Ice niay be of the most help 1 cunbodia 
the Dedence Minister, saying: “if* 
for them to have long hair than flW* 1 gyi«i 

Christian Pot?^ 

(S&ddeutKhe Zeliung, 28 DrccmNf 1* 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Sadaf s year of decision has 
had to be extended 


SUddeuTscheZeirung 


A fter a year that according to Presi- 
dent Sad8t of Egypt was, as he never 
tired of repeating, to decide once and for 
all whether (here was to be war or peace 
in the Middle East the situation is more 
uncertain than ever. 

- Officiatty-GaiioVview is that moves to- 
cancel out the defeat of 1967 by peaceful 
means, starting with the Rogers Plan, 
have proved a failure. 

There is little point in hoping for 
further American mediation, the argu- 
ment continues, particularly now that the 
United States has announced its intention 
of resuming deliveries of Phantom jets to 
Israel. 

The only way to regain the territory 
lost and refurbish battered self- 
confidence is, it is concluded, to resort to 
arms. 

Unofficially, but only thinly veiled, the 
New Year has begun fresh political and 
diplomatic initiatives. 

To claim tlint the die has been cast but 
that the liberation struggle will not 
commence until the time is right serves 
only to gloss over the fact that Cairo ig at 
b loss what to do, not at present being in 
a position to embark on military moves 
that hold forth the slightest promise of 
success. 

Ever since the Six Days* War Egypt has 
aimed its tactical manoeuvres at the 
United Stater as Israel's protector. With 
Cairo trying tQ.Jtwwyfot,, Mrtfc. WtfP.. 
submission by means of an anti-US 
campaign this remains the case. 

it was clear from President Sadat’s 
speeches that intensification of the anti- 
American campaign would be the next 
step. 

Mohammed Hassanein Heikal, writing 
in Al Ahram, was more specific. The 
Arabs, he suggested, ought to impose a 
liberation tax on American oil firms 
operating ,on their territory and grant 
them no further prospecting concessions. 

That these were more than mere words 
was shown not only by the Libyan 
nationalisation of BP for other, even less 
substantial reasons but also, and more 
particularly, by Foreign Minister 
Maiunoud Riad’s visit to the Persian Gulf. 


The purpose of his visit is to sound out 
in Kuwait, Baltrain, Qatar and the other 
emirates that have recently gained in- 
dependence the possibility of using oil as 
a means of bringing pressure to bear on 
the United States. 

The media in Cairo were indignant at 
Bahrain, which for years now has allowed 
the United State’s Gulf flotilla, a minia- 
ture force consisting of a flagship and two 
destroyers, anchorage facilities. 

— Tins tight was based on an agreement 
between Washington and Whitehall which 
was renegotiated at the end of 1971 
between Washington and newly indepen- 
dent Baltrain. 

The renewal of this agreement was no 
secret to the governments of the Middle 
East, including Cairo. Everyone knew and 
no one expected any other outcome. 

The new Egyptian line, however, is to 
call American preseuoe of any kind 
anywhere in the Arab world into question 
- excepting, of course, the Egyptian 
oil Helds, most of which are worked by 
US firms. 

From the Persian Gulf Dr Riad Is off to 
Peking, presumably first and foremost 
with the aim of involving pro-Arab China 
in the Four-Power efforts to find a 
solution to the Middle East crisis. So far 
the Chinese Communists have shown no 
great interest in the idea. 

At the international level the Arabs' 
prospects of wiping out the 1967 rout by 
the exertion of political pressure alone 
have worsened rather than improved. The 
UN debate on the Middle East, on which 
Egypt has been working carefully for th* 
past year, was almost completely over T 
shadowed by the Jndo-Pakistam conflict, 
TIm resolution eventually approved by 
the General Assembly represented a mo- 
ral victory for Egypt but in practical 
terms did not live up to the expectations 
of a more detailed specification couched 
in stronger terms of the old, ambiguous 
Middle East resolution. 

Dollar devaluation will, In the long 
term, improve the US balance of pay- 
ments. The Egyptians had hoped that its 
deterioration and the decline In US 
exchange reserves would gradually have 
worn down American readiness to enable 
Israel to continue its policy of main- 
taining the occupation of the territory 
gained In 1967. 

At the beginning of a year in wlilch the 


Arabs are at a loss wliat to do they are 
even more disunited than usual. Iraq has 
sliown -virtual disinterest In the conflict 
with Israel, being more concerned about 
the Iranian occupation of three small 
islands at the mouth of the Persian Gulf, 
a move which has upset even the con- 
servative Arab countries. 

Saddam Hussein, Vice-President of (he 
Iraqi Revolutionary Council, event went 
so far, in an interview with Le Monde, as 
to admit that his country might not in 
certain circumstances be opposed to a 
peaceful solution. 

A similar note is sounded by the 
left-wing Paris-based Committee for Peace 
in the Middle East, vdiich claims that 
Salaii Khfilaf, second in command of Al 
Fatah, tends towards (his view also. 

Khalaf, who goes by the name of Abu 
Ijad, is said to have stated Lliat the 
commandos are no longer opposed to a 
political solution provided (hat the Arab 
countries make no concessions at the 
expense of the Palestinian people. 

Jordan, which in the aftermath of 1967 
for a long time followed in Egypt’s 
footsteps, lias to a large extent withdrawn 
from the consultations between countries 
that came off worst in the war, partic- 
ularly now that Cairo has granted poli- 
tical asylum to the four Palestinians who 
assassinated Jordanian Premier Wasfi Tall. 

King Hussein has demonstratively de- 
clared in public that his country will not 
allow itself to be dragged into a war 
against Israel. Amnion lias abandoned 
attempts to have Jerusalem dealt with by 
the Security Council. 

Another point, of course, is that Mos- 
cow has to a large extent abolished the 
restrictions on Soviet Jews emigrating to 
Israel. Last year some 14,000 Soviet 
Jews, children not included, arrived in 
Israel, nearly a third more than in the 
course of the previous decade. 

Hie Arabs will not for long be able to 
overlook the feel that this. population 
influx represents a boost to Israeli poten- 
tial. 

Few people in the Middle East were 
surprised that President Sadat so readily 
disregarded the 3 1 December deadline he 
had set himself. The Egyptians themselves 
do not hold it against their President that 
he has chosen not (or not yet) to fight. 

Time alone will tell, though, whether it 
was opportune in terms of domestic 
politics to pursue a policy of threatening 
war, doing so without success and then 
not going to war. 

President Sadat lias managed to avoid 
his dilemma by opting for a state of 
affairs that is neither war nor peace but 
both at the same time. 

Rudolph Chlnvelll 

(SUddeutscho Zeirunjt, ]3 January J972) 


Entry iii UN ■ inter german relations 


P eking’s latest statement on nuclear 
arms does anything but herald a 
rapprochement between China and Rus- 
sia. If anything it makes (lie Siao-Soviet 
rift even more apparent. 

Iti June' i the Soviet government 
proposed a conference of the five nuclear 
powers to discuss both questions of 
nuclear disarmament as a whole and 
gradual measures with nuclear disarma- 
ment in mind. 

' It was a proposal that could hardly fail 
to come as' a surprise, hailing as it did 
from a country (hat is in the midst of a 
full-scale nuclear armaments programme; 

What is more, the Soviet Union had 
already entered Into negotiations with the 
United States as to how the pace of the 
nuclear arms race might be slowed down 
and even talks on so limited an aspect of 
the problem as a whole had suffered one 
setback after another. 

What, one wondered, was to be the 
purpose, of a fresh round of even vaguer 
talks between not two but five nuclear 
powers? ..... : . 

In the afropmstances it looked very 
Jgh^ the Soviet move was 


Si no - Russian 
rift continues 


aimed first and foremost at China’s 
nascent nuclear power. A gradual ap- 
proach to nuclear disarmament by the 
five nuclear powers would inevitably 
Involve the Chinese in negotiations on 
calling -a halt ..to their -own nuclear 
development programme. . i 
Assuming these talks came to a success- 
ful conclusion the Soviet ■ Union would 
have succeeded in maintaining its enor- 
mous nuclear superiority over China. 

The Chinese reacted accordingly, reject- 
ing the Soviet proposal a few weeks 
later. In its stead they proposed a 
conference 'lo be attended by all count- 
ries with the aim of agreeing, as the first 
step towards total destruction of all 
nuclear weapons, on a formal ban on 
their use. ■ ■ 

The boot was now on the other foot. 


Instead of calling the Chinese nuclear 
development programme to a halt the 
Peking proposal would merely have ren- 
dered more difficult the use of the 
superior Soviet nuclear arsenal against 
China. . . 

China has now reiterated this proposal. 
It mav not have had anything new to say 
but that does not by a long chalk mean 
that nothing new has happened. The 
proposal was put forward on tlie occasion 
of the thirteenth successful test of Chi- 
na’s tactical nuclear deterrent. 

The combination serves to emphasise 
the feet that China is becoming a fully- 
Hedged nuclear power at an even faster 
rate than has been expected. The Peking 
proposal means little mote than that 
notWng is going to hold up the develop- 
ment. 

Assuming, as one may, that China’s 
progress towards nuclear power is one of 
the major aspects of Sino-Sovlet rivalry it 
is apparent that there is a clock ticking 
away in Asia that will soon reach * time 
at which Russia will be faced with 
far-reaching decisions. Dieter Cyccm 

’ ■(dtoWelt,!! January 1972) 


general Assembly decision at the. 


in 1972 unlikely, 
says Willy Brandi 

C hancellor Willy Brandt dots, 
foresee the two Germaninbj 
admitted to Ihc United Nations to 

1973, according to a recent initio /\ United Nations lias as much legal. 
Hopes that the GDR tuid FRG wei force as a hymn: it can encourage and 
members some time this year werti c° D s°le or awaken feelings of collective 
shared by tiic Chancellor. right and tire legitimacy of joint efforts. 

Foreign Minister Waller Scheel hm The number of people who doubt the 
that after ratification of Uic ttealku political effectiveness of the United Na- 
Moscuw and Wursaw and the implerui tions has tended to grow in the 25 years 
tion of the Berlin settlement a Europ of its existence rather than decline, 
security conference could be plxj This exceptionally pungent comparison 
nniVilat , ly aT1 ^ in stages. oF a UN resolution with a consoling hymn 

Spenking in Munich Scheel said: ‘I was made by an embittered Irish diplo- 
paralions must be most painstaking, a mat at the UN who had been disappoint- 
au unsuccessful conference would ed again and again at tills United Nations 
worse than no conference at all.” instrument which had so often been 
(Kieier Naciirichten, s January if prematurely heaped 1 with laurels while the 
. a— ■ - t-- . — — , other side of the coin was undoubtedly 

ignored. 

Nivnn’c rrmrJ Pal™ H there were not all the well-known 
nUAOH S roaa to disreputable aides to this organisation it 

_ „ would indeed be Incomprehensible why 

Continued from page 1 the Federal Republic should consider 
conservative Republicans. Dr Kiuh| admission to the organisation as more 
his lorcign policy adviser, would seta than a tactical' gambit by negotiators, 
be a little more i realistic. He recomiM itg all-consuming efforts to gain 
allowing the final relationship brie international acceptance and an urt- 
Taiwan unu the I coplc’s Republic tarnished' reputation the German Demo- 
Chniii to be settled by means of di era tic Republic naturally looks upon the 
negotiations between the two. United Nations as a goal worth striving 
Japan is only gradually parting o for. But it is a goat which the' German 
pony with the United Slates. Inditn^mocfatic Republic can only reach hand 
daggers drawn with China, has perfoa fthand with the Federal Republic, 
a vohc-faco and already largely orient i No ^ yet knows when Bonn Is likely 
itself towards the Soviet Union. ^ 8 t re t cb out its hand to East Berlin and 
I resident Nixon s one-sided suggest they make their way, together to 
for West Pakistan in the I ndo-Pates ^ United Nations building on New 
conllici served merely to acoelMK«Jyo r k» s East River 

C-f *° ^ of Bonn has set 'up barriers which the 

'aim u/i i. it German Democratic Republic still has to 

oMs « utmoun,: » general treaty affecting 

Bahrain and slt.l tK,g " Wife * taln,porl ' a ba,i * of generaL treaty end an 
for a time in the Indian Ocean - 

though there were any serious prosper . - - , 

naval dogfights between Soviet m 

cruisers and American nuclear m ' , . - . 

carriers! •V'lie balance sheet for 1971 that has 

To see where the problem lies' * becn drawn up hy the GDR Foreign 
needs only to read the telegrams i Ministry is not so rosy as the powers-thal- 
wliich the US umbassjidors in Tokyo) in East Berlin had predicted at the 
New Delhi bombarded Washington! beginning of that year. But they will not 
mon tlis In vhin. be too gloomy about il cither. 

Dr Kissinger and President Nixon m „ 8t| U applies when the efforts of the 
taken up with their grand desks f^alist Unlty ( SED ) to cUUm for 
respect of Peking and Moscow^ bwif all the glory for the Initial successes 
times they Tall to notice how scnsHU tho policy for coexistence are taken 
other governments read to changfi . consideration. Of course the SED is 
Amerian foreign policy the8e claims 83 8 covet for the new 

Useful the projected visits may btl P° sitlon tt J has had to strike up in the 

Mr Nixon’s raid' to Peking is pawl* ““"'‘‘’'P'; 1 y' a r r - 

ruins and the one lo Moscow r At U* beginning ofI971 three leading 

Stumbling-blocks. Jnnrhim jgfjotiittttoa made their voices heard. 

mis zeit i! /a nuii Walter Ulbricht was at the time still First 

(UI * Zt "’ 1 4 '“““"I Secretary of the SED; the second voice to 

“ be heard was that of Otto Winzer the 

/ut — .< * Minister and the third his deputy 

fclje (Berman <3rtbM. ft ter Florin. 

AuBiidSt 1?SSfV78 , .^TSl? b 2 , »”i^ ftderal Republic of Germany” but also 
m lc#n ?rt * normal agreement in international law 

S**wH aM “' “ Boni, ‘ T * : oo the question of transit traffic”. 

Advannina rates tin no. fi ~ M : stated, that the Federal Republic 
AtiHu^suEscnpiion ou a. should not dodge this issue on the 

M&S-fc 8 ;.?.-. tort i‘ had. no backing from the 

MAIUNQ8. me. wreo Western powers. 

3l ' ul ‘ N “ tt**. » »■ . Olio Winzer went one step further. In 

vrttich the geruaN article In Eiuhett he demanded that 


Federal Republic and the GDR edge 
towards United Nations entry 


exceptional and feasible modus vivendi in 
Germany. 

Only when all this has been cut and 
dried would the Bonn government be 
prepared to place its motion for ac- 
ceptance before the Bundestag so that the 
essential parliamentary debates and re- 
solution could be taken. This procedure 
alone would take at least two months 
even if all went smoothly. 

A factor which would certainly cause 
further delay would be tlie intention of 
the Bonn government to insert a clause 
into the United Nations resolution of 
acceptance that the four-power responsi- 
bility for the whole German nation 
should be maintained. 

Only if the Four Powers readied a 
consensus on this matter would this 
country decide against placing a veto. 
And an. unknown factor in German 
calculations with regard to the UN at the 
present moment is the new member, Red 
China, which might take It upon itself for 
whatever motives to bar the way to the 
two German States. 

Even if all hurdles can be leapt without 
difficulty UN entry before tne end of 
1972 is no longer possible. Only cock- 
eyed optimists would assume mat by, 
say, October not only would the transport 
treaty but also a treaty of basic settle- 
ment between the Federal Republic and 
the German Democratic Republic be 
signed, sealed and delivered. 

The basic treaty, which would settle 
decisive details and not be limited to 
general principles and declarations of 
intent, is not something that can be 
hammered out in two, three or even four 
months. To reach the UN 1972 session in 
mid-December it is essential to have 


J 

cleared up German domestic affairs by 
October. It is probable that this is a point 
that will not be on the Bundestag agenda 
until spring L973 at which time H will be 
caught up in the maelstrom of the 
election battles. But from tlie point of 
view of tlie SPD/FDP coalition, this 
procedure is not likely to prove a 
disadvantage. 

The question of what entry into the 
United Nations wilL mean for the Federal 
Republic has been answered sufficiently 
by pointing to the dead pledge in German 
policy. But the auestion will arise again if 
one imagines the German Democratic 
Republic’s petition for acceptance being 
rejected because the GDR had not con- 
tributed sufficiently to the modus vivendi 
for wliich Germany is working or because 
one of the major powers lodged a veto. 

The present relationship of the two 
German States to the United Nations is a 
long way away from being resolved to a 
common denominator. As long ago as 
1952 tlie Federal Republic sent its first 
detection of observers to the United 
Nations. Bonn diplomatsof the standing of 
Danckwort, Knappstein, Sigismund von 
Braun and Gehlhoff have, in a mere 
twenty years, contributed towards mak- 
ing this country's representation at the 
UN qualitatively as well as quantitatively 
of great stature. 

Representatives of WesL Germany take 
part at all sessions of tlie Western 
European States at which these countries 
voice their opinions of the individual 
complexes of problems. And the Bonn 
delegation docs not just listen in'” It 
speaks up too. . • 

Since the countries or the European 
Economic Community took the first step 


GDR after Ulbricht steps back 
to the Moscow line 


Republic .hould "recognise 
R# p** n * a) Germany, twv w* we SociallstkGermart nation State in inter- 
sS*.SS3 ‘“Uonal law without any qualifications.” 
Rwii!? N «!5 ,l 2 U B E puuiitiwi ij> ojffl !’ -Things turned out differently. As far as 

from aormSi wfoSteS!/ 11 ’ f 8 demand for “diplomatic recognition 

& « international law” is concerned the 

government, not to mention CDR 
per to me right D | yow address. negotiators, have erased one or. two 

points. 


And the transit agreement has been 
concluded with the “approval of the 
three Western powers”, about which 
Ulbricht was so scornful and also with the 
approval of the Soviet government. 

At the time Peter Florin was more 
cautious hi his article for the magazine 
Horiiont. He spoke only of the establish- 
ment of a “relationship of equality” 
between the two German States and 
called for the “implementation of diplo- 
matic relationships between all European 
States and the GDR.” 

The Warsaw Pact countries were even 
more reserved in their reactions. Accord- 
ing to the magazine Deutsche Auflen- 
politlk (German foreign policy) all they 
demanded from the Federal government 
in Bonn was “recognition of the existence 
of the GDR.” 

The SED has not exactly improved its 
position in its own camp with this policy, 
ft even had to swallow the concession of 
giving in to the Warsaw Pact countries' 
decision to drop their original demand 
that before any member could hold talks 
With the Federal Republic Bonn should 
recognise the East Berlin authorities. 

And although it did not need excessive 
pressure from Moscow or Warsaw to 
convert the GDR’s foreign policy so that 
ft fitted* in with the Soviet 'Unloh’i idelis 


Bonn helped to spur on the GDR 
negotiators’ preparedness to talk and 
willingness to make concessions. 

Now the SED leadership can took 
forward to the gratitude of ait “brother” 
parties when the completion of a trans- 
port treaty and a general treaty with the 
Federal Republic have paved the way for 
acceptance of the Germanies into the 
United Nations and for the European 
security conference. 

And the GDR’s hopes that non-Com* 
munist countries of Europe would grant 
them recognition have not so far been 
fulfilled. 

At the beginning of 1971 at a Central 
Committee meeting Hermann Axen spokd 
of the movement towards international* 
law recognition of the GDR by capitalist 
States in Europe gaining supporters and 
gaining ground. : 

In this context he mentioned Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Denmark and thd 
Netherlands. But up till now not one of 
these countries has sent a mission to East 
Berlin. Their solidarity with the Federal 
Republic has held true. 

These countries are not prepared to 
normalise their relations with East Ger- 
many until East Berlin has put Itf 
relations with Bonn on a normal footing, 
' SED 'forejgh policymakers have been 


ft is obvious that the fate of the treaties more clear-cut in their attitudes towards 
conclude^ by Russia and Poland with the. outside world than they ever were 
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along the road towards a joint political 
attitude the position of the Federal 
Republic in the UN lias been cemented 
even further. It sometimes happens that 
this country has to take on the role of an 
influential mid die -man. 

Also at the European office of the 
United Nations in Geneva the Federal 
Republic is represented as an observer. 

But all in all as far as political practice 
is concerned the position that is of even 
greater significance is the cooperation of 
tliis country in the thirteen United 
Nations special bodies, winch is based on 
unqualified membership. 

As early as 1950 the Federal Republic 
was involved in the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation (FAO), and in 195 L in the 
World Health Organisation (WHO). By 
the end of tlie fifties Bonn was a member 
of all the special bodies, 

The German Democratic Republic is 
not a member of any, AIL efforts to try 
and gain admittance by East Berlin liave 
been in vain. 

In Bus sphere the Hallstein Doctrine 
applied earlier and today Bonn is stiU 
keen to see that the German Democratic 
Republic should not slip through the 
back door of the special bodies, and 
achieve a status similar of that held by 
Bonn at the United Nations which might 
possibly lessen the attractiveness of full 
membership. 

Both in New York and Geneva the 
GDR has tried year in year out to find a 
role on the UN stage. 

Foreign Minister Otto Winzer often put 
In an appearance in Geneva and at the 
General Assembly East Bloc allies often 
helped to present the East Berlin position 
under their own name. 

On the other hand tlie Federal Republic 
has not lost much sleep about its position 
as an observer. Sleepless nights are far 
more likely to come when this country Is 
a full member for apart from the de facto 
rights that tliis country lias enjoyed in the 
past there would be the added duly of 
taking up a political' attitude to all 
questions put up for debate. 

Sten Martenson 

(Stu It garter Zsllung, 7 January 19*72) 


under Ulbricht - they have followed ’the 
Soviet line more closely. 

This applies to just as great an extent to 
their relations with tlie Third World, in 
matters such as the Indo-Pak war, and in 
their attitude towards Peking. 

The GDR Foreign Ministry discovered 
its partiality for Bangla Desh at the same 
time as the Soviet government came- out 
on the side of India. 

They speculated on the triumphant 
power showing its gratitude and by the 
end of the year it looked as though their 
gamble had paid off. A large majority in 
the • Indian parliament called on the 
government to recognise the government 
in East Berlin diplomatically. 

As far as the policy towards Pelting was 
concerned it was obvious that the SED was 
keen to earn itself the honourable posi- 
tion of second fiddle to tlie Soviet 
Uniort’s first violin to the anti-Mao en- 
sembW. 

For the SED. leadership this oneness 
with 'the Soviet Union in its policies is not 
without Us problems. 

This Is particularly true ih the light of 
the growing self-awareness that became 
evident in East Germany In (he latter 
years of the Ulbricht era, a ' self-con- 
fidence that led, the GDR to stand up to 
the Soviet overlord on occasions. 

For the rest' of the world, however, 
these, developments simplify matters 
quite a lot,! since U Is now possible ,to 
coordinate foreign policies with regard to 
the Epst Bloc from Vladivostok to Ma- 
ileifeom, knowing* that the Russians qnd 
East Gentians are likely to be Blinking and 
acting along the same or similar lines.' . 

Walter Osten 

CVorwfata, G January 
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Extreme right wing split 
into rival groups 



The state of th? extreme right-wing in 
West Germany Is dismal. Like the 
extreme left working alongside the 
West German Communist Party, they 
are split into rival groups and ex- 
hausted by the internal feuds of 
ambitious party members. 

L inus Kather was complaining about a 
state of affairs that many of his 
right-wing colleagues had already deplor- 
ed before him.. Summing-up- -the future, 
chances of the extreme right in this 
country, Kather, an NPD-sympathiscr and 
a former senior official of the Expellees 
league, stated, "Our efforts will be 
unsuccessful if there is no quick end to 
the suicidal disuinion in the nationalist 
camp." 

Kather 's plea for political unity and 
organisational solidarity has not attracted 
much of a response up to now. Twenty- 
six years after the downfall of the 
tyrannical National Socialist regime, the 
position . of the extreme right is more 

dismal than ever before 

They are split into rival groups and 
sects, exhausted by internal feuds waged 
by ambitious pferty members' and ignored 
by the overwhelming majority of tile 
population. 

There are few people with illusions 
about why this is the case.. "The post-war 
history of the right wing in this country is 
typified by guerilla warfare Gerhard 
Frey, the extreme right-wing newspaper 
publisher confirms. 

There has been no shortage of attempts 
to unite u the ..disunited . nationalists, and 
river come' the'egoieritrtcity of the various 
groups. One of the last ventures of this 
kind was the "Resistance Action Group*' 
inspired by the now decadent National 
Democrats. 

The list of groups that united at 
WUrzburg in October 1970 to combat the 
growing tlireat of Bolshevisation includes 
Linus Kathcr's’ Afctojt Deutschland, the 
Aktiomkrels MUT and the Arbeitskreis 
voikstreuer Verbdnde, an umbrella or- 
ganisation of about a dozen extreme 
right-wing splinter groups. *' 

Printer Alfred E. Manke of Bensberg 
near Cologne is the guiding force behind 
this movement consisting of such groups 
as the. Volkspolitlsehe Aktion, Deut sober 
Block, Jugendbund Adler, Wiking-Jugend, 
Stahlhelm and . Reichsverband der , Sol- 
daten. ... ■ 

After the spectacle put on by. tjie 
ReslstaqCd.iAcUon Group in Bischofsstadt 
h$h called;, upon .the “nationalist,; liber - 
tap an forces", to , form a front, of , spli- 
darity. 

“Every, single,, person must now. work 
and act as. a resistance fighter,?' He said. 
‘?That is ; .why ( ypu must, fornij local 
resistance action groups.” 

Dick SchwartlSnder, the former deputy 
branch chairman of tne NPD, the former 
NPD official Uwe. Klflps, and l|Urich W. 
Wiehagen . , , qre ' t , particularly, prominent 
among tlie right-wing poiitip^f gangsters 
who have . broken with the 'hired old 
bourgeolstpenoif the. right ” 

, The three men have' set. up,'i f number of 
small, action grohpg .such as Aktioh fy, 
Aktian lungtr Peufsiiher, and Natiofiale 
Arbeitet Jtigend, 'partlcjulajljr In North 
Rhlne-Westblialla, and .have Hit the head- 
lines with their terrorist 1 alticks. , ’ ’ • , 
,The.most weU-knoyHiroihtiiahdo grptlri 


from the top,” the Ministry of the 
Interior revealed in a survey conducted in 
1971. 

In fact, there is only a “top” to many 
of the hundred or so extreme right-wing 
splinter groups that the security, authori- 
ties have traced. A large proportion of 
nationalist associations are one-man ven- 
tures with no more than a letter-head and 
a post-office box. 

Munich's Sozialrevolutiontire Kampf : 
gemelhschaft. Deutschlands iri'd.’ the Na- 
tiomlrevolutiontire Parte /, also of Mu- 
nich, come into this category. In publlo 
statements "party headquarters" lambast 
"traitors and separatists who on hypocri- 
tical pretexts thoughtlessly surrender the 
unity of the German people to interna- 
tional whims and foreign powers.” * 

Extreme right-wing groups willingly 
devote themselves to raising a younger 
generation that is “aware of its people 
and homeland." The : Arbeitskreis voiks- 
treuer Verbtinde set up a Freuiideskreis 
fir die Jugefid to advise and support 
youth groups with a "healthy nationalist 
community attitude.'! 

This youth organisation is open to “ail 
boys and 1 girls supporting a new natural 
order and fostering and thereby creatively 
forming the values of their own race, 
their own history and their own culture." 

One group that fits this description is 
the Mftigs/ugertd. It looks upon itself as 
Germany-conscious, militant and en- 
during but lias only an estimated . fifty 
members. Greater support is offered the 
Bund Heiniattreuer Jugend' whose mem- 
bers chose the Odal rune As 'their badge; 

Although older nationalists sometimes 
expressed their annoyance at the excesses 
of the younger members, for a long time 
there were few idoological differences. 

But there has now been a basic change 
here. More and more of the extreme 
right-wing’s younger followers arc aban- 
doning the leaders of the old right with 
their sentimental ‘patriotism and are 
founding groups of their own. 

These groups are still of no great 
significance but they could gain more 
ground in the foreseeable future than the 
existing extreme right-wing groups. 

"We must fight antinationalist and 
antisocial, capitalism as well as the in- 
humane Soviet . Communist system” 
Gtlnter Bayerle, one. of the spokesman of 
the .“Young Right", stated in justification 
of. hfc group’s, departure fifom the natio- 
nalist cohsenAtive routse. ’ 

. The majh grpqp'to find any enthusiasm 
fop a “Gerinah people*? socialism” are, tli6 


young National Democrats fed up by the 
“must of dark beer cellars." 

In its Kirchhain manifesto the Natio- 
nal-Politischer Arbeitskreis called for 
juster distribution of national wealth and 
socialisation of the profits of anonymous 
capital companies. 

Berlin's Ausserparlamentarische Mit - 
arbeit, which describes itself as a nationa- 
list revolutionary basis group, published a 
pamphlet attacking a freedom "that is the 
freedom of monopolies to destroy the 
middle classes, the freedom of agents to 
earn money without doing honest work 
and the freedom of foreign trusts to make 
the German ecohomy dependent, to 
exploit it and to leave it to its fate in 
times of crisis.” 

After falling into disgrace with the 
National Democrats “nationalist revo- 
lutionary" Friedhelni Busse formed the 
Partei der Arbeit in June 1971 and plans 
to lead- it along the path towards a 
centrally-controlled cadre party. 

Busse outlined his political view? in te 
party's central organ Drltte RepubUk 
(Third Republic) edited by a renegade 
Maoist: "We are not a movement uniting 
the right wing and nationalists biit the 
vanguard of social and national revolution 
in Germany." 

The nationalist left-wing course of the 
Partei der Arbeit is nothing new. The 
Unabhtingige Arbeiter-Partel with its base. 

*» 
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In the Riilir has for the past ten years 
propounded a non-Marxist Socialism that 
it traces back to Lassalle; 

Its youth organisation, the Blaue Ad- 
ler-Jugend, publishes a periodical which 
claims to be, tlie crystallisation point of 
the “Young Socialist' Right.” Its title is 
barricade. . • 

The periodical edited in Ludwigshafen 
by Hans-Peter Schreiner, and now prafit- 
ir 3 from the energies of the restless activist 
Ullrich Wleshagen, attacks the old extreme 
riglit-wing with a vehemence that has 
startled many people in the extreme 
right-wing camp. ■ 

“Tlie German right-wing lias failed,” 
the pecembcr Issue claimed, “because it 
lias not got over National Socialism 
adequately, if at all.” 

Appealing to young Social-Nationalists, 
barricade writes, “Overcome at long lost 
the large number of little Hitlers : , . Take 
over power among the right-wing with 
violence, 1 form it into a practical unit and 
complets a 'Shift to the left as Socialism 
will only hive a future if it does not suit 
the Nazis ” " Klaus Meme 

. ,. , .. (Deutsche Zeltunf, 7 Janpry 1972) 
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No place for extremist! 
Genscher says 

M inister of the Interior Han. 

Dietrich Geuschcr sees no place ftr 
right-wing or left-wing extremists la i 
public services. 

Minister Genscher said at the begins 
of tlie Civil Servants Congress tluti 
public official must support the Bims q 
ideals outlined in the constitution. 

Anybody unable or unwilling to do % 
could not become a civil servant, Cn 
scher stated. "We are not going to stti 
Idly by watcliing the State and l 
institutions being infiltrated and final 
destroyed," he said. 

Tlie clash with political extremis 
cannot be conducted blindly in any pb 
or at any tune, he added, but he stmd 
he did not want public officials who hi 
no political convictions. 

Genscher stated that the public seivla 
must also make their contribution toil 
policy of stability. He was just as dele 
mined to counteract any attempts t 
unload the burden of a policy of stabili) 
on to the public services as they coii 
not be made a scapegoat for tlie fin ana 
situation of public budgets. 

Speaking about the reform of In 
governing the public services, Genscb 
stated that the proposals of the releva 
committee would be ready by the endi 
this year along with any alternati 
solutions that had been suggested. 

The reform of the personnel represe 
talion. law. would be passed before. H 
end of tlie legislative period, he said,ii 
extended to personal and social affairs, 
Three limits would have to be impojl 
li?re, lie added. Firstly, the principled 
democratic State forbade the transferi 
decision-making from (lie government! 
bodies that bore no governmental respfl 
sibil I ly and were accordingly oxen? 
from parliamentary control. 

Secondly, administrative efficient 
must not be impaired. 

Thirdly, the right of tho individu 
forbade ollior people interfering In S 
personal affairs against his will. 

This year’s Civil Servants Congress, 4 
fourteenth, was held with the slop 
"Public services at the crossroads." 1) 
Civil Servants Association executive!) 
put forward motions concerning the |< 
situation. 

Hans Filbinger, the Christian Domw 
Prime Minister • of Bndcn-WtlrUembfl 
lias also said Hint activity in extreu 
right-wing or left-wing groups or parlki- 
incompatible with a job in the pufc 
services. ■ 1 

In an interview with tho dpa p/« 
agency in Stuttgart Filbinger said that 6 
State must show it is not prepared! 
back people who want to overthrows 
basic order. 

(Klfler Nnchrfchicn, 11 January. 

Majority supports 

government 

M ore than two out of every C* 
West Germans of voting a#* 
satisfied by what the government di} 1 
1971; a poll conducted by the Wki { 
Institute of Tubingen reveals. 

Sixty-nine per cent of the intend*** 
sard pie approved of the work done by A 
governing coalition of Social Demofrf 
and Free Democrats. The figure for Ap 
was a? high as 84 per cent. 1 . 

Thirty-one per cent claimed that 0 
government had a pobr Or.unSatisfactrt 
rfecord 1 for 1971. The April flgute 
sixteen percent. . . y '’ 

EighlV-eight per cenl : of the critics Vf* 
dissatisfied by the government’s 

E olitik, eighty pet cent objected* tow 
erllh Agreement and 69 per 
against tne government's economic' F 
cies. Forty-seven per cent were dlsconW 
with agricultural policy arid 31 per c® 
with the flgh't against crime: * 

(KOlner Slidt- Antelger, 3 J inuary !* * 


■ POLITICS 

FDP old hands 
return to 
the fold 


F ree Democrats can now hope to 
survive politically and overcome tlie 
five-per-cent qualification hurdle in both 
the elections to the Baden-WUrttemberg 
Provincial Assembly on 23 April and the 
Bundestag elections in 1973. 

They also have a good chance of taking 
over a special role in West German 
society, one that may achieve historical 
Importance. 

That is the most important outcome of 
the FDP’s traditional Epiphany Congress 
in Its bastion of Baden-WUrttemberg, a 
region that may mean more to the party's 
spiritual roots than North Rhine-West- 
phalia where the largest Federal state 
branch is to be found. 

This social and historical role cannot 
actually be described as representing a 
goal of the FDP from the time of its 
foundation but it wus always there as a 
possibility. 

Before the parly cun swing decisively, 
on to this course social development In 
the Federal Republic must have reached a 
certain stage and the FDP itself must be 
in a position to take advantage of the 
opportunities arising from this situation. 

The Federal Republic and its inhabi- 
tants will have had to finish essential 
reconstruction work and at the same time 
have proved to be a reliable part of the 
Western world. 

And ' they will ' have had to begin 
reexamining the future possibilities avail- 
able to this State nnd this society, a 
fyocess helped along its way t by events 
such as the construction of the Berlin 
Wall, the Spiegel affair, the end of the 
Adenauer era and the entry of the Social 
Democrats Into the government. 

Another part of this rethinking process 
h the realisation that it is now time to 
normalise relations with Communist 
States, especially with the other part bf 
Germany. 

Of course the Freo Democrats tried to 
gain support of a specific social group and 
represent It In tho field of political battle 
long before this process began. 

But, Irrespective of party programmes 
or coalition decisions, the parly remained 
to the shadow of the CDU/CSU until 
Erich Mende resigned the leadership. 

It was not until the FDP, with Scheel at 
its head, decided to help bring about a 
political change in the Federal Republic 
that the rethinking that had long ago 
started in the social sphere could spread 
Into the field of politics. .The social 
groups supporting the FDP changed ac- 
cordingly. . 

The FDP aims to capture the support 
of these groups by using various catch- 
phrases such as progressives and intellect 
tuals. The one joint characteristic feature 
about them is that they do not feel at 
home or content in the old straitjacket of 
conservative, Christian or Socialist ideo- 

In .view of the many shortcomings of 
modern society and the increasing com- 
Pucations and strains of today's world 
they are seeking new ways and solutions 
that depart from the traditional. . 

Perhaps the most important new feat- 
of the recent FDP congresses in 
Freiburg and Stuttgart is that a number 
of the “old liberals” that the party had 
already written off are now starting to 
themselves With these [groups that 
consist normally of the younger voters. . 

They are returning because they have 
realised in the meantime that only re- 
forms can prevent revolution in the long 



The FDP held Its traditional Epiphany conference in Stuttgart on 6 January 1072. 
Georg Gallus, Dr Wolfgang Haussmann, Johann Peter Brandenburg, Dr Wolfgang Vogt, 
standing, and at the table scanning the newspapers Karl Mdrsch and Karl Hermann 
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Flach. 

run. Reforms can hardly be expected 
from the CDU/CSU and those proposed 
by the Social Democrats will not always 
be what the liberals want. 

They are also noticing that the younger 
members have begun to realise how 
questionable revolutions are and how 
superfluous thev arc if reforms are intro- 
duced at the right time. 

On closer reflection, the rethinking 
process of which we spoke is a mutual 
learning process. Socially speaking, it has 
a further dimension that could prove of 
historical importance. 

In 1910 perhaps a third of all Germans, 
that is 33 per cent, could be looked upon 
as "progressive”, as people wlio do not 
think of society as a more or less rigid 
system of classes or even castes but' us a 
vital coexistence of various groups that 
are flexible in themselves and open to 
each other. • • •. ; 


. As far as relations with other peoples 
and Stales are concerned, progressives of 
this type can only view their own country 
os one of many nations or as a member of 
an orchestra where each member has his 
part to play. 

Progressives of this type were in the 
majority for a time during the Weimar 
Republic but in the end they were 
defeated. 

Today, half a century later, they have a 
small numerical majority in parliament. 
Seventeen per cent growth in some fifty 
years — that is the rate of progress or the 
spread of progressive groups in Germany. 

If present developments continue, the 
FDP could play an Important, perhaps 
historic role by ensuring that it will be a 
few per cent more in the next few years 
leading to a more stable majority : , ’ 1 

Hans Gerlach 

(Kttlnat Sladt- Antoigoi, 8 January 1977) 


Moscow and Warsaw 
treaties will take 
effect this year, FDP 
spokeman claims 

F ree Democrat leaders issued a state- 
ment on 7 January supporting the 
government view that the treaties with 
the Soviet Union and Poland and the 
Four Power Berlin Agreement should 
come into force during the course of the 
year. 

A four-point resolution lists the 3ims 
that tlie government wishes to achieve in 
a general treaty and a traffic settlement 
with East Berlin. 

- “The ratification of the treaties with' 
the Soviet Union and Poland Is a decisive 
contribution ' to European detente and 
enables further developments in this 
direction.” This policy is backed by all 
our Nato allies, the Free Democrats 
claimed, and support in the Federal 
Republic was also increasing daily. 

- “The Berlin Agreement negotiated 
by the two German States under tlie aegis 
of tlio Four Powers marks the beginning 
of less strained relations between the 
Federal Republic and the German Demo- 
cratic Republic." Past CDU/CSU-lieaded 
governments had been unable to achieve 
any success in improving inter-German 
relations or progress in ensuring the 
security of Berlin, the Free Democrats 
claimed. 

— "The FDP pointed out the way to 
improve the situation of people in Ger- 
many years ago when it published its 
proposals for a general treaty between tlie 
two German States." The Brand t-Scheel 
government had taken over this idea and 
included the principles embodied in such 
a treaty in the twenty points presented to 
the East Berlin government in Kassel, the 
Free Democrats slated. Negotiations on 
this poiiitate>to bogin in-the sun\ntc>«. 

-.Future treaties with East Berlin 
should ensure that the transport link? 
should b‘e extended and improved. 

(DU W«lt, B January 1971) 


S ocial Democrat business manager 
Hans-Jiirgen Wisclmevvski believes 
that the governing coalition will have a 
larger majority Hum ever after the 1973 
Bundestag elections. 

He forecast Mint the Social Democrats 
and Freo Democrats will increase their 
share of the vote while the CDU/CSU will 
lose, support. The National Democrats 
will lose almost all the votes they had 
attracted in the past, he added, while the 
Communists will fail miserably in their 
attempt to overcome tlie , five-per-cent 
hurdle vital for representation in the 
Bundestag. 

An Emnid survey conducted in 
December showed that forty per cent of 
West German would vole SPD, 38 per 
cent CDU/CSU, six per cent FDP and one 
per cent each for the Communists and 
National Democrats. Fourteen per cent 
Were don’t-knows. 

. An In fra test survey conducted in 
November shewed, after the don't-khbwi 
were eliminated, that fifty per cent would 
ypte CDU/CSU, 45 per cent SPD and five 
per cent FDP ’ 

Wischnewski said he was more ipcljned 
to believe the latter set of results but jt 
was hard to ignore the increase in the 
popularity pf the Social Democrats, 
especially that of their leader, Willy 
Brandt. 

When asked who they would like as 
Chancellor, 47 per cent . of , the 
interviewed sample plumped for Brandt 
while 35 per cent chose Rainer Barzel. 

Wischnewskl said that the CDU. party 
congress at which Barzel was eleoted 
leader had < harmed the Christian 
Democrats more- than the special SPD 
fiscal congress has harmed ■ the Social 
Democrats. 

■ In fact, be said, tills congress had come 


Wischnewski predicts 
increased support for 
governing coalition 

across quite well. One survey showed that 
74 per cent saw the justice of the top tax 
rates demanded by the SPD. 

. In the past years 75,000 new members 
joined tlie SPD, bringing the total to 
859,000. Eighteen per cent of the n$w 
members are self-employed, 36.8 per cent 
public officials and white-collar workers 
and 35.6 per cent blue-collar workers. 
Almost ten per cent were housewives. 
Wischnewski stated that the proportion 
of workers was too low - it should rise to 
about forty per cent. 

Wischnewski also predicted a good 
result for the Social Democrat's In tlie 
Baden-WUrttemberg elections later on in 
the year. He warned against treating this 
election • as' a test 'for the Bundestag 
election as far as foreign policy was 
concerned. This warning 'is interpreted in : 
Bonn as an admission that the Social 
Democrats have a poor starting position 
in the Baden-WUrttemberg elections. 

■ Wischnewski stated that tlie SPD would 
pursue a policy of attack with the 
Opposition. Particular attention would be 
paid to upholding the rights of workers 
and tenants. 

The clash with the Opposition over 
economic policy,' Wischnewski said, was 
difficult as the Opposition had no clear 
policy of its own. 

Wischnewski said that the SPD would 
use the debate on the treaties with 
Moscow and Wai&aw to show how out- 
of-step tlie Opposition was with our allies 
and conservative parties in other coun- 
tries. 


The SPD wishes to propose to tlie olher 
parties an election campaign agreement 
for the Bundestag elections limiting the 
amounts that can be spent on (lie 
cam'pa ign and ensu ring a fai r elect ion . 

Wischnewski announced that the parly 
would form commissions, for the furthor 
develop of basic political values,* for tho 
accumulation' 6f capital wealth and for 
property laws.' 

Tlie new party monlhly Will appear 
next year at the latest. Between 850,000 
and 900,000 copies of the magazine-style 
Politlk will be printed. 

Wischnewski pointed to the SPD’s 
international contacts and welcomed the 
fact' that the secretary-general of the 
Gaulllst party was to visit tlie SPD in 
Bonn. 

Tlie governing parties of both countries 
should work together within the frame- 
work of the particularly close Franco- 
West German alliance, Wischnewski ad- 
ded. * • ' 1 

Tlie SPD has no official contacts with 
Communist parlies but, Wischnewski said, 
talks would be conducted If they seemed 
beneficial to foreign policy. 

Wischiiewski will continue to act as 
business manager to the best of his ability 
until the party executive elects a new 
person for this post. 

As neither the executive or the party 
leadership has discussed this question, all 
the names already mentioned are more or 
less a matter of speculation, he added. 

Wischnewski said he would only give up 
lus seat on the party executive if hi? 
successor were a member , of the party 
leadership and accordingly entitled to 
join the executive. 

(Frankfurter AllBcmetne Zeitung 
fDr Deutschland, 6 January 1972) 
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Acid test for social aspects 
of EEC to come this year 


T he new year will present the Euro- 
pean Economic Community with a 
real trial of strength. It is not simply a 
question of the extension of the Com- 
munity to ten countries, but also con- 
cerns the development of the EEC pur- 
posefully towards a social welfare group 
of States in which the interests of 
working people are given serious and fair 
consideration. 

Up till now social welfare policies have 
been given short shrift in the EEC and 

1972 will be the 
EEC's trial year 

A year of trial has begun for the 
European Economic Community. 
The countries that have united to 
form the Common Market stand at the 
crossroads. The entry of Great Britain 
and other western and northern European 
countries into Ihe EEC will mean that 
Europe will not be parcelled up into little 
economic blocs. 

But the solemn acceptance of these 
countries into Europe is not the occasion 
for florid speeches. There is still the 
danger that through the admittance of 
Britain, Denmark, Eire and Norway into 
the EEC the Council of Ministers will 
deteriorate into a similar organisation to 
the United Nations, the limitations of 
which have been unfortunately shown all 
too clearly by the Indo-Paklstan conflict. 
That is to say it could become an 
llfttllytton that, .allows the constituent 
countries far too much freedom to go 
thelr own ,, wfly*. ‘ 4 ' 4 -"- - 1 - »* 

And the latest list of cases where the 
EEC treaties have been violated shows 
how members of the six-strong club have 
not had any scruples about swerving from 
the solemn and binding agreements in 
their own national Interests. 

Even if these regulations are kept to the 
letter, however, little progress will be 
made until the breakthrough to a political 
union can be achieved. 

The much vaunted currency union 
would have to become the acid test for 
this if political union were not proceeded 
by a supra-national government, success- 
fully carrying out its work and a respon- 
sible European parliament, or at feast 
created simultaneously with these. 

(Frankfurter Rundicheu, 4 January 1972) 


I n the past when the European farmers 
unions cried out for higher farm 

E reduce prices their cries fell on deaf ears 
i the EEC Commission and the EEC 
Council of Ministers. 

The reason was that. -the European 
agricultural landscape was dotted with 
disfiguring features, mountains of butter, 
grain and sugar. But with the new year 
the farmers can start hoping again. 

Not that the surpluses of farmproduce 
are much less of a worry now. The grain 
harvest last year broke ail records and was 
twelve per cent higher than any other 
harvest in the past five years. 

As well as the seven million tons of 
excess com in store there, is for the first 
time a surplus of a million tons of barley 
going spare. Sugar production has ex- 
ceeded requirements by one million tons 
or fifteen pec cent. 

Alsp statistics show thai all is far from 
well on the butter. market. Developments 
are ;not so favourable as was at first 
assumed, State controlled and private 
storage centres are taking in 1 50,000 tons’ 
of newly produced butter every month 


many critics fear that development will 
be in the direction of a bigger and bigger 
EEC with ever larger concerns and new 
cartels. 1972 will show whether tills 
criticism hits or misses the mark. 

An important test of this Is the creation 
of effective protective measures for work- 
ers when companies are taken over or 
merged. 

Without doubt European Integration 
will encourage (he formation of larger 
industrial groupings. Last year alone in 
the EEC area there were about 1,000 
supra-national mergers of companies. 

Insofar as tills development cannot be 
prevented for technical and economic 
reasons it is essential tiiat at the same 
time the required social rulings and 
protective measures should be developed 
to remove or neutralise the negative 
consequences of mergers. 

At the end of January 1972 there will 
be the first conference with trades unions 
in Brussels about this complex of ques- 
tions. 

This will concern not only protecting 
workers during national but also Interna- 


tional company mergers so that a general 
ruling for the entire process of concentra- 
tion in EEC countries will be essential. 

In order to find such a general solution 
a committee of experts from Labour and 
Social Welfare Ministries in EEC countries 
has been set up at the European Com- 
mission headquarters since the commis- 
sion is all in favour of tills important 
move. 

But before specific suggestions are 
made, the unions insist, it is necessary to 
consult tlie workers* representatives. 

According to the concept drawn up by 
the European Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions all mergers involving capital 
above a certain specified level must first 
be put up for approval. Tliis approval 
should only be given in cases where tire 
administrative bodies of all companies 
involved in the merger present in good 
time a report on the measures they will 
cany out to protect those workers adver- 
sely affected by the merger. 

This will lay empJiasis on job security, a 
guarantee of the social position of the 
worker and the maintenance of all the 
contractual and legal benefits for the 
worker and his union. This report must 
be presented in good time to company 
representatives and the unions. These 
must be given the opportunity to discuss 
the reports and publish their opinions oil 
all aspects of it before any final decision 
is taken on the merger. mtetm , 2e 

(Weil der Arbeit, 7 January 1972) 


Kennedy Round enters final stage 

O n 1 January the fifth and last stage But today those who look to the future 
ot the Kennedy Round of nronosed at flat* liP-iHmiartar. ... 1 


V_/of the Kennedy Round of proposed 
customs levy reductions took effect. Does 
this mean that the period in which the 
worldwide breakdown of customs barriers 
all through the postwar years was carried 
out has at last come to an end? 

The Kennedy Round was in fact the 
sixth international programme of customs 
level reductions since the Second World 
War and followed 011 from the Dillon 
Round almost without a hiatus. 

Forty countries took part, making It at 
the same time the largest such con- 
ference. Today we can say without fear 
of contradiction that this development 
has been of advantage for world trade. 

According to the calculations of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(Gatt) the value of world trading average 
of 7.5 per cent, but between 1967 and 
1970 the increase was fiiirteen per cent. 

Customs tariff lowering is also believed 
to have helped check worldwide infla- 
tionary tendencies by making imports less 
expensive. 


A year of hope 
for farmers 

and the Ministry of Agriculture (and 
Food) expects that from early 1972! the 
State stores will have to buy up larger 
quantities of butter. 

Despite all this it is being mooted in 
Brussels that the agricultural experts on 
the EEC Commission are planning a far- 
more extensive series of price increases In 
farm produce than has ever been; con- 
templated in previous years. 

The following figures have been put 
forward: a five-per-cent increase in the 
Price of grain, eight per cent more for 
muk, three per cent for sugar and about 
nine per cent for beef. 

Tliis unheard of generosity has been 
forced by the currency exchange develop- 
ments. The differing rates of revaluation 
of (EEC currencies have destroyed the 
community price level. . , 

In order to restore this it has been 
necessary to lower the price of farm 


But today those who look to the future 
at Gatt headquarters in Geneva no longer 
do so through rose-tinted glasses. Direc- 
tor-General Oliver Long stated recently 
that it was possible to live off the interest 
rates dealt with by the Kennedy Round 
in the past, but now if was necessary to 
start eating away at the actual substance. 

Oliver Long expressed his regret Hint 
Gatt members pursued no clear and 
long-term trade policy line, but only 
employed short-term tactical ploys. 

Again and again wo hear voices raised 
in favour of a new round of customs 
tariff negotiations, but for the moment 
there is no specific reason for embarking 
on such a round of talks. 

For precisely this reason the EEC and 
the United States should tackle this 
question when they resume their trade 
policy negotiations in Brussels in the near 
future. Tliis could be the basis for a new 
and truly constructive piece of work for 
tire benefit of world trade. 

(Frankfurter AHgemelne Zeituns 
(Ur Deutschland, 3 January 1972) 


produce In those countries whose cur- 
rency was steeply revalued (the Federal 
Republic and Benelux) and raise prices In 
tlie others. However politically speaking 
it is almost impossible to push through 
price reductions. 

Taking the price reduction of about 
three per cent that is forced by the 
currency policy decision in conjunction 
with a general price increase of six to 
reven per cent there remains for the West 
German farmer an overall price increase, 
although this is less than his counterparts 
in other EEC countries have enjoyed, 

Europe’s farmers have not actually 
received the price increases yet. For a start 
tlie EEC commission has not yet given its 
blessing to the decisions taken by the 
agricultural policymakers and further- 
more Italy is likely to come out strongly 
against price Increases again as in the past. 

Politically speaking tliis campaign to 
restore the Community agriculturalmar- 
ket is desirable although it is economi- 
cally speaking questionable in the light of 
the surpluses. Higher prices must stimu- 
late productivity. 

(Hannovcrsche AUgspielne, 4 January 1972) 
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Toothless Federal Audit Bureau 
fights grimly against official errors 


- . TT ans Schafer, President of tlie Federal 

liannoucncnc fl T1 Audit Bureau, draws a veil of silence 

4i)iiiiiiovti)ii)i JiuyiiUiluf Bround ]limsel f at f irst| although he 

knows all about something, which has so 

far only been mooted: the extravagant 

Fr ' •* 

gWSMWft SLfi&r AiABs 

I™ f °,T Unity : FoB ! dans, would probably hive had some 
♦?* a! S beads rolling. When he came to the 

President Nixon in the Azores and fob p^iaii throne in 1713 the first thing he 
■R the conces Sl ons made by the Ai m was t0 cut back payments to court 
ricans at the meeting ot the Group ofl ^ State officials from 276,000 to 
in Washington the French government! 55 oqq Taler. 

obviously had a great boost to I fhen he gave the order that the genera! 
sett -confidence. f und should “be strictly and carefully 

It is firmly believed In Paris thill examined”. Upon examination it was 
European partners and the Anieiii found to contain many undesirable fac- 
government will have a lot of times tors. 

respect for the French point of vlw Just a few days after he came to file 
the forthcoming trade and currency p throne the King appointed Privy Council- 
icy negotiations. lor von Creutz as the Finance and War 

As far as the agriculture policy uegot Councillor and Controller General of 
tions between Biussels and Washingta Pohhc Funds (the privy goes without 
present in progress are concerned Geoq “yln 8 )- 

Pompidou has already placed a v With monarchical severity he then gave 
against ull concessions on the pail his auditing staff the order that no one 
Europe which might alter the character should be treated leniently “do what he 
the common fami-producc market, will, and even though it be my own 
... . . .. ...... brother, and all nooks and crannies shall 

It is precisely on the points wherei ^ surve yed which In sooth we should 
Americans were hoping lie Europe m have ' 0 

Tot u,t c r^ 

* tl i bb p r ' ine 1 ss, ’ , r P °pjf d ° U d crannies and throw hght on the channels 

the French fanners ancl added 6 trough w hfch the thousands of millions 

ggMM or Lr 0 ~L!--L'\^ 

”i~ a * weH * t estate” in the Federal Republic. 

Of U 10 principles from which Geoi| jxiie power exercised by the roughly 
Pompidou has promised lie will u five hundred Stale assessors who work in 
swervo the most important Is tlieM Berliner Strassc, Frankfurt, is of course 
rnuuity preference, that is to say I limited today. Prussia’s civil servants went 
principle that Europe will consuwri weak at the knees when they had to come 
own agricultural produce first and 0 i before the Berliner Oberpriifer. 
turn to outside countries for addilto iBut today ministers, State secretaries 
requirements. and junior civil servants know there arc u 

Furthermore lie intends to stick lol number of escape roads along which thoy 
principle of financial solidarity, wS Mn find excuses when the auditor points 
means that when surpluses of agricult* shortcomings of their mat he - 

produce arise these will be exported « niatics. 

the aid of Community subsidlei, : For example when the audit bureau 
principle that up till now has mainly to stated that the Star fighter force has cost 
of benefit to tlie French. file taxpayer more than was necessary 

Finally there is the matter of theiri !*. Cause ^weapons system was still in its 

of farm-produce prices in the EEC, S fan< I y w i® 11 , Ule pU ! n ? s we ^ e deIlv T cred r 
was upset by the floating of the Mark*) Jr then Defence Minister Franz Josef 
which the West German Agriculture tt ? trauss > wh ° se main responsibility it was 
ister is not keen to restore even after* answer the charge, launched a counter 
return to fixed rates of exchange. • ■ ^ 

Simply pu t Pompidou wants a retunii ' "« fail'd the responsible official al the 
the basic protectionist principles of« " 

Common Market at precisely the ** u? * th® that the Federal Audit 
moment as the Americans arc pushing had ^irectly made Strauss res- 

the renunciation of these principles. « EJ™ for ‘. h ® ex! [? c S sls «« ta the 
therefore, a question of a French'? V p ™ 0n a degradaUon of 

pure and simple against concession*) .. alet nics . 
the European Commission to Washing . J “ st how blunted tliis weapon, invented 
In the agriculture sphere ^ King Fr ‘edrich Wilhelm I, has become 

Washinotnn nn 1 atl0n l ]j c do , ^ (Sample. Some years ago the assessors in 
^ m^SrSS 5 lankFwt claimed that the DeutscUes 

9 r0 JJP Ten will be defin Studentenwerk had siphoned off three to 
.ft. C °"S ress four million Marks of the taxpayers’ 

Europeans have by 0 money. Their demand that the money 
time made the required trade-policy ^ should be paid back has still not been 
cessions. needed. What is even worse is that the 

In Paris, however, the opinion is JJjUl bureau has had to deal with the 
under no circumstances can ® affairs of the Studentenwerk again. It is 
Americans renege on the dollar devsjj Jt present investigating an allegation that 
lion and after his experiences at * jhe committee of the students* organisa- 
Azores meeting President Pompidou * non sold a' piece of land at too low a 
obviously convinced that It wiU in fill? 

again pay to take a hard line In ncfi 0 ® The organisation has given a number of 
tions with the Americans. ^ reasons why it made tire sale and is not 

(Hannovarsche AUgemelne, 29 Deewnbw i denying that at least a major proportion 


of the planning costs that preceded the 
sale have been lost. 

Tlie reports presented annually to the 
Bundestag by the Federal Audit Bureau, 
so that the government can be vindicated 
by parliament, in fact only contain a 
fraction of the cases dealt with. Many 
cases are simply settled “out of court” 
with the bureau’s President presenting the 
facts to the relevant authorities and 
calling on them to rectify the situation. 

it is only when the department involv- 
ed fails to cooperate, as in the Starfighter 
case when the audit bureau had to 
intervene no Jess than fifteen times, that 
tire official laxity is reported to the 
Bundestag. 

Tire main task of the Federal Audit 
Bureau is to check accounts as a part of 
the parliamentary budget control. They 
cast their eyes over file books of all 
Federal authorities, the Bundesbalm, 
Bundespost, the E.R.P. Special Fund and 
all institutions and associations with 
which tire government is connected or 
which pay subsidies to Bonn. 

Another right of the audit bureau 
President is to step in before and during 
the planning of a project. Tire criteria his 
assessors follow are: adherence to all rules 
and regulations, tlirift and economy. 

When it is remembered that the Federal 
budget is at present more than one 
hundred milliard Marks it is self-evident 
that the five hundred assessors can do no 
more than make random tests. 

President Hans Schfifer said: “It would 
be impossible to check everything unless 
our staff were increased tenfold. But no 
office knows when wo are about to 
descend on them so our more existence is 
educational.” 

But the existence of the Federal Audit 
Bureau may not be so effectively edu- 
cational us ail that. Despite its concen- 
tration on making random tests the 
bureau still finds difficulty in surveying 


all the complicated processes of State 
income and outgoings. 

Wlille those who have been subject to 
the examination often monn about the 
pettyfogging Pfennig pinchers from 
Frankfurt the examiners are busy com- 
plaining that only greater specialised 
knowledge would put them in a position 
to make an accurate assessment of what is 
a bad investment. 

Tliis is particularly true when they are 
called on to investigate sophisticated 
weapons systems. Hans Schafer’s prede- 
cessor, tire former State Secretary at the 
Defence Ministry Volkmar Hopf, said 
tiiat today embezzlement is so refined 
that the audit bureau staff is not ex- 
perienced enough to sniff it out. 

Hans Schafer, too, though he stresses 
the general good character of his subor- 
dinates, does emphasise that Ids office 
needs reinforcements from tlie ranks of 
tire younger technicians, business mana- 
gers and sociologists. 

Bonn decides whether the audit bureau 
is to have new staff or not and sometimes 
goodwill is lacking. The Bureau wanted 
nine new staff positions for the coming 
year - tire government approved only 
four. But the budget committee later 
amended this decision and gave Sch&fer 
the personnel he wanted. 

Hans Schfifer is trying to do something 
about the oft-criticised problem of the 
audit bureau’s reports lagging months or 
even years behind budget reports. In 
future it is intended to cut down the time 
lag before their report is presented to the 
Bundestag to eighteen months. 

This will al least avoid the situation 
where the audit bureau reproves a govern- 
ment (hat is no longer in power. 

Whatever the Federal Audit Bureau 
discovers is going on it has no power to 
give advice or in any way punish the 
minister or civil servant responsible. Not 
even the Bundestag has the right to do 
that. 


T he battle against misleading packaging 
began back in the summer of 1969 
with the passing of a law to standardise 
the statement of weights and measures. 
But it was not possible to bring the 
advantages of this law to the consumer 
before January this year. It was essential 
to give manufacturers and traders time to 
adjust to the new provisions. 

The provisions of this law also took 
into account a transitional period for the 
conversion to the new stipulations about 
packaging and statement of contents, so 
that in the next few months it will be 
important to make tire distinction be- 
tween old packets and new. 

AGV, the consumers association, is not 
under the illusion that the new weights 
and measures legislation answers all the 
complaints raised by the consumer. But it 
is claimed that this legislation is a mile- 
stone along the road to consumer protec- 
tion and marks a considerable step for- 
ward. 

Tliis legislation attempts to apply 
standards by which the contents or a 
package shall be described, so that the 
consumer knows exactly how much of 
the product he Is getting without com- 1 
plicated mental arithmetic. - 
Thus it will be easier for the consumer 
to compare prices and see which brahd 
gives the best value. 

Furthermore this legislation wiU cut the 
numbers of types of packaging and will 
attempt to eradicate packaging fiddles by 
means of stiff fines. 

Up till now there has always been a 
certain degree of tolerance between the 


Peter Sfickl (SPD), a member of the 
account assessment committee said: “Our 
most powerful weapon is strong dis- 
approval.” 

Theoretically it is possible to pursue an 
instance of abuse to the courts and call 
for reparations to be made, but it is 
usually extremely difficult to prove illicit 
or incompetent acts leading to discrepan- 
cies. in addition to this, criticism of 
unwise investments can usually be fobbod 
off with political arguments. 

Even if an official is called upon to 
make reparations it is rarely possible for 
him to do so from his salary. It is possible 
to call for a vote of no confidence in a 
minister in the Bundestag, but in practice 
tliis is never done. No parliamentary 
party would be prepared to drag a 
minister from its ranks before a plenary 
meeting of the Bundestag and throw at 
him uny mud stirred up by the audit 
bureau. 

The audit bureau’s last hope is to wash 
dirty linen in public, but even this is 
ineffectual since names may not be 
named even when there is a cast-iron case. 
Hie audit bureau is no court and there- 
fore is not able to state in public who is 
the guilty party. 

But if one works on the assumption 
that the amount of fraudulent conversion 
or loss by negligence of Slate enterprise — 
one per cent of the total value - the sum 
involved on a lOO-milUard-Mark budget is 
still 1,000 million Marks, which makes 
the audit bureau's efforts seem worth- 
while. 

In 1970 Helmut Schmidt had to order a 
consignment of guns, because 151,761 of 
the previous batch had gone astray. In the 
end the Ministry of Defence found 
101,659 of them, but the rest were about 
written off. Then the audit bureau step- 
ped in and called for a further 1 search - 
another 13,200 were found in various 
depots. The disappearance of another 
17J&0R was traced to tin inventory. error. 

When a general stocktakmg.W,AUn«4^ 
at tire roouest of the audit bureau it was 
discovered that there were 32,294 guns 
more than expected! 

Tlie new order was caucclled and (he 
saving for the taxpayer was 25,000,000 

^ ar ^ s - Wolfgang Hoffmann 

(Dio Zfllt, 7 January 1972) 


New law makes 
package cheating 
more difficult 

weight or volume of a product os marked 
on the packaging, but from now on the 
consumer is to be given a more precise 
idea of exactly how much he is getting 
for his money. 

In the past the degree of tolerance was 
utilised by the manufacturer in many 
cases to gauge by means of sophisticated 
measuring equipment how much of his 

f iroduct lie was soiling and make sure that 
ie was near the lower end of the legal 
scale. 

The new legislation provides that a 
batch of any product should be marked 
with Its average weight, so that if the 
manufacturer in future gives one cus- 
tomer short measure he must give another 
an excess and will thus not benefit from 
any inaccuracy himself. 

A second considerable advantage pro- 
vided for by this law is that the contents 
of any : package must be marked clearly 
and unambiguously and strict standards 
are laid down for the size of type face 
used for this purpose. 

With a few exceptions all packages will 
in future have to be described from the 
point of view of weight and volume. 

The provision for marking the basic 
price of an item is also designed to make 
it clearer to the consumer what he is 
payingand what he is gettingfor it. 


The consumer's desire to make com- 
parisons of price, quantity and quality 
would be made easier by the stipulation 
that packages must be marked not only 
with the amount they contain and what 
tliis costs but also the price per kilo or 
litre, unless tlie package is one of those of 
uniform size provided for under the new 
legislation of 50, 100, 125, 200, 250 or 
500 grams or l to 5 kilograms. 

In packages of these sizes it is not 
essential to mention the standard prica, 
something wliich the AGV regrets. How- 
ever It must not be forgotten that the 
great variety, of packages has now been 
cut by law. 

This means that in future the con- 
sumer’s decision will be between packages 
which state clearly the basic price per kilo 
or packages that conform lo a standard 
size. He will not be faced with a plethora 
of confusing sizes and weights and prices. 
Thus the skill of many manufacturers to 
conceal price increases by altering the size 
of a package Is no longer possible. 

However, the AGV lias no illusions and 
expects tiiat before (he year is out 
manufacturers will be making use of 
packages with standardised contents 
which nevertheless make it seem that 
they contain more than they really do. 

The consumers association also con- 
siders the transitional period allowed for 
certain packages rather generous, but 
does admit that it is not possible to 
declare machines for manufacturing pack- 
ages and stocks of millions of bottles 
obsolete overnight. 

(SDddsutsche Zeltupg, 29 December 1971) 
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MARITIME AFFAIRS 


Merchant navy register is a closed book 
to the girl in every port 


Hamburg's merchant navy register Is 
something unique. Kept up to date by 
a skilled team of full-time research 
staff, it aontains particulars of every- 
one in this country who has ever gone 1 
to sea but does not readily disclose 
Information to all comers. • • 

Y ear after year, especially towards 
Christmas, thousands of letters are 
sent to the merchant navy registerJiy girls, 
who have been' left in the lurch. “Macco 
was the name in indelible ink on the back 
of his shirt. Where is he now? r 

He is almost certainly on the register’s 
books, together with soma 56,000 other 
seamen forking on roughly 4,700 mer- 
chantmen registered, in tills country. But 
letter-writers of this kind are in for a 
disappointment. The index is not allowed 
to divulge Informs Hop of this kind. , 

When Christmas Is in' the oiling tfnji 
number of* parents and relatives of sbns, 
brothers and uncle's in the merchant navy 
suddenly recall family ties long forgotten 
and try to get in touch! ' ' 

These' are trying times for the staff of 
41 who look after the merchant navy 
index. They are invariably at the receiving 
end of Insults galore as a result of the 
stereotyped letter they am obliged to 
send by return of post saying that they 
are not- allowed to spill the beans. j 
■ Paragraph 1.15 >or the Reich insurance 
regulations* i paragraph 141 which deal? 
with secrecy and paragraph . 12 of the 
Federal Statistics Act define in unjnte- 
takeqble detail, the few instances in, which 

■' • ■ .■ >■ ! : i*l 
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a social security index may divulge 
information concerning the whereabouts 
and private life of Jack Tar. 

An alimony claim or even the desire for 
a postcard saying "Am alive and well, 
With love, Willy" cannot be forwarded to 
tho ends of the earth unless it carries 
more weight than an individual and 
private enquiry. 

The enquiry has to be made by an 
organisation or public body, such as the 
police, and it has to be made in writing, 
the sole exception being the branch of 
Hamburg CID dealing with sailors, which 
can phone through for immediate details. 

Yet the number of phone calls remains 
astronomic and ! even the number of 
people who take the trouble to put pen 
to paper amounted in 1970 to an 
impressive 47,000. 

There is one instance, and one only, in 
which queries by private individuals can 
be dealt with. Parents trying to trace 
children 1 under the age of 21 who may 
well have gone to sea are entitled to an 
answer without having to go' to the 
trouble of first consulting the police. ■ 

You Way think fewer people run away 
to' sea' these days but ydu would be 
mistaken. Enquiries of this kind are all in 
the day’s work as far as the index staff 
are concerned. 

Provided' the prodigal son is Under 21 
bn the day enquiry details of his em- 
ployer may be disclosed to the parent or 
guardian, always providing, of course- 
that the company is paying insurnnee 
contributions for him. 


If the son is over 21 nothing can be 
done. We are sorry, the staff have to say, 
but we are not empowered to divulge 
information in this case. 

Why is it that there are almost as many 
enquiries as there are merchant seamen? 
Many sailors have left the navy and 
settled down (and are accordingly no 
longer on the social security register). 
Other enquiries may concern erstwhile 
sailors who served before the mast rather 
than the funnel and have long since 
passed away. 

For Hamburg is also the repository of 
the archives of the Seekasse, a seamen’s 
insurance scheme set up in 1907. They 
are regularly consulted to help settle 
inheritance matters. 

In 1936 an attempt was made to 
develop the register into an index con- 
taining all details of a sailor’s life. These 
Went so far as to include certification of 
so-called Aryan extraction and the aim 
Was patently to provide facilities for the 
Snooping that was customary in Nazi 
days. 

This is no longer the case. The green 
filing cards that are to be computerised 
direr the next few years contain the 
seaman’s name and home address (if 
known) and a few other coded particu- 
lars. 


, They Include the name of the employer 
(rather than the ship, which is immaterial 
for social security purposes), the man’s 
qualifications, length of service and aver- 
age writings (revised, annually), on the 
jjastt of yvliicb contributions are assessed. 


Yet even tills figure is of consider 
interest for wives and girlfriends but ft> 
chances of ever finding out the detail^ 
nil. Divorced wives will never know* 
how much their ex-husbands are £ 
rently earning. 

So the sailor’s private life insofar aih 
detailed oil his Insurance card is safe,^ 
snoopers - and this applies In ftp 
measure to foreign nationals working 
vessels registered in this country. . 

In mid-1971 there were 12,874 1 
them, 22.9 per cent of the total. Tk 
number, the indox comments, is likeiji 
continue to increase. Ten years ? 
foreigners accounted for only 2.6 » 
cent of the total. 

The most foreigners are to be fouddi 
the categories deep-sea fishermen fit 
per cent), ABs (46.9 per cent), dock a* 
(41.2 per cent) and stokers (40.3 p 
cent). 

Even fifteen per cent of the wird 
officers are now foreign nationals, M 
the percentage of foreign stewards (3! 
per cent) conies as less of a surprise. 

But only two out of the 1,401 capli 
of ocean-going ships registered in ft 
country are foreigners - Austrians, bd 
of them. 

More seriously, 8,853 of the 56,0001 
sured persons in the merchant navy it 
injured at their work in 1970, one In fo 
of them in deep-sea fishing. - 

Life at sea is not yet bogged down) 
bureaucracy but the delay in submitti 
reports makes life more difficult foci 
staff of the Hamburg insurance to 
quarters. 

If a ship is off the coast of Auslii 
three weeks delay arc allowed for bu 
reports are any slower coming in Hi 
burg wants to know why. 

In 1970 over 33,000 Marks in ft 
were imposed for reports belatedly a' 
mltted. The year before only 6,550 Mri 
worth of fines were imposed. . 

Eberhard Nitscl\k 

. * • (ptr.Walt, S.Jnnuoor 


AUTOMOBILES 


VW hope to have an electrically 
powered vehicle available soon 
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DIE WELT ta one of iho world's great news- 
papers. Mahy celebrated . names In ' German 
journalism arc among Its regular contributors. 
DIE WELT hns staff correspondents In the 
major cities of tho world. It is a newspaper di- 
rected at educated people, decision-makers and 
leading and influential figures' in politics, econo- 
mics and the arts. p|E WELT provides the com- 
prehensive and reliable news coverage that helps 
people form their own opj/iioni on world affairs 
with informed commentaries on national and 
world events. ■ i • * i . 


,' t \" itf « 1 11,-11 ' : 'hi i j ..DIE WELT is published daily in. Berlin, Ham-. 

m JW ">lWt •mm WfllrV ' 9 ' ‘ *” ’ b,,r 8 and ( for the Rhine-Ruhr industrial area) in 

fVUrlU, tf VK/Ilil ii !i ' ‘ ‘ Eisan. From Monday to Friday tho circulation 

i . r j ■ •’ 1 > "Is 280,000 rising! to 315,000 on Saturdays. Regu- 

.!■ : .-it .V.' V,.,: .". i 1 '!' s'!.?' , '': < .‘ , ? r * li b«Hptk)i»Siccounlfor78»/eofnel*a1oij-' 

' ririi ■ • - ■ i j, ’ i'lV." ' " 'remainder aVo sold 'through nbrtnal trade 


DIE WELT- is ideal reading matter for people 
who want to bo informed about Wost Germany 
and the West Gorman viow on world affaire. For 
people who wish to make contact- with Federal 
Republic business nnd Industry DIE WELT is ' 
the best advertising medium. 


DIE®WELT 

L'VABKANUIGE TAGESZRITl'NU FtH UEllTSCIILAND 

Hamburg 1 -.Berlin • Essen * Frankfurt/M. 
D 2000 Hamburg, 36 ' 

Kaiser-Wilhelni-StraBe l 
Tel.: (04 11) 35 11 31 

Tdex: 02-11 149, 02-14272 . . 


: .7 : — tt is pvtumuic au vwjibww antes in liu countries account 

over the .Federal Republic and iqitiore than 120 countries five per cent bf total circulation! ' 

‘ ,,, ; !8 -!5S^S!f pne ^ : newspapers. .•* -..'t * ' ;• ’ ;V 

: ? IE WELTsp(»ksauthQatativelyforWestGetTOanyallover 
■ ' 'ilheworldvK you want to establish- business connectionswilh 1 • . DrE , WELT s ^itonaitoniertt has wort for it 

. rmsnu nfr If iiau l. 1 . . .« BCclaiM all ni^r lha a'a a.ilL. J.'. 


I - :U - ■ "r T ' - r,5,t -»•- li-;. . • . , y^Lwnndii ^wspap^r mentioned in a recent 

•' \ 1 1 ’■ • -< > 1 •»•... I' .. .'m . \> i i , ■ . ...series of articles qn : pixteen leading world news-! ' 

: i ! ' .V' ■" l( ' 1 ‘ > ' r,,r ,' ■' ! :;i ' ■ papers in The Timp?,Lpndon,was pIE WELT. . 

I,.; s ^ a ^ 

-JU ■..-v!- II Ml !■ ,.h •" '' '^^r. bonqqrfor outstanding journalisticachievement, , 

. ii- . ».-ir- v- u-iv.i : by HheiFacuIty. of Journal ism at the University 

i.i Iiv. ,, i.j , N. i • i ; -s i -/.I «• . ' * i''"i ", ri ofCblumbig (Mol),.-.. . 


B efore the end of the year there will be 
a new Volkswagen, an E-type Volks- 
wagen, one could well say. It will be 
powered not by the conventional four- 
cylinder combustion engine but by a 
battery-powered electric motor. 

The production schedule lias been 
Worked out in detail. Twenty electric 
VWs are to be manufactured by the end 
of 1972, 200 by the beginning of 1974 
and 2,000 by. the end of 1975. They will 
be Volkswagen minibuses, not Beetles, not 
yet anyway. 

They will not be experimental vehicles 
either. The two prototypes on Order are 
due to be put through their paces over 
the next few months. The main order' Is 
for fully-fledged normally registered ve- 
hicles for delivery as arranged. 

' Volkswagen are having to get a move 
on. The Japanese are already a Step 
ahead. Since August 1971 Daihatsu 1 have 
beep manufacturing 100 electric estate 
cars and transporters a month. 

' This May Daihatsu plan to manufacture 
an estate ebr powered by a Wankel rotary 
engine and generator, a lead battery and 
two electric wheel hub motors. :• ■ 
i The writer recently went for a trial run 
in a battery-driven BMW In Munich) This 
particular model Was only a prototype 
but it certainly was a pleasure to drive. 
Ignition, acceleration and away it went. 

E >ro was no engine noise to annoy 
lengers and surroundings and no ex- 
ist fumes. 

, The Japanese government has decided 
to subsidise the development of electric- 
powered motor vehicles to the. tune of 
sixty million Marks , by 1975. In this 
country electric vehicles are still subject 
to punitive taxation. . . , 

In the United States, in Britain (where 
there are already 60,000 battery-powered 
vehicles on the roads), in France, Italy, 
Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union 
leading and smaller motor and electrical 
manufacturers are Hard at work develop- 
ing electric-powered exhaust-free vehicles 
fbr general use, for the most part with the 
aid of government subsidies. 

1 In Japan and the United States' thirty 
private 'cars rind vans have been developed 
for re'seii'ch purposes. In this country 's 
there thirteen are under construction.' 

“We are forging ahead at full speed to 
make something of the idea,” says Alfred 
Hayrtiann ■ a ’director <5f Varta, Hanover. 
As the major Continental manufacturer 
of batteries of all kinds Varta have a hand 
In all current projects in this country.' j 
'■,Max Pflhler» Varta’s director of appli- 
cations technology, adds ■ that,, “I am 
optimistic because modern technology 
makes, , it » , .possible. . to , design . , vehicles 
interesting in every, respect.”,, 

Technology rathft than', taxation ha? 
the main reason \yhy several past 
Jltejimts jfcb .secure Mhard of the market 
for electric cars' halve' been doomed to 
'Jpurt':’ ' ■' t •;••• 
i ln the pOst-.war era there were at ohe 
stage 22,000 electric -powered vehicles on 
the roads of, thlS ' Country, fliid in the 
( unlted . Slate?. Whire the Runabdiit! ' a 


The lead storage batteries of electric 
vehicles run out of juice well before the 
fuel tank of a petrol or diesel engine, and 
if electric cars are to compete with their 
conventional competitors in range and 
speed the batteries are so heavy that the 
payload is considerably cut back. 

Take, for instance, the Daimler-Benz 
hybrid omnibus that runs off battery 
electricity in town and changes over to a 
diesel engine-cum-generator in the sub- 
urbs. Us battery weighs three and a half 
tons. 

Since no changes were to be made to 
the other weights and measures of the bus 
the manufacturers had no alternative but 
to reduce passenger capacity from 1 15 to 
66 . 

Since the beginning of last year MAN 
have ’supplied the same vehicle for use 
by Koblenz Corporation transport depart- 
ment. The batteries, however, are hoU&ed 
in a thii|er aiid the number of passengers 
is the same as it ever was'. So far both the 
operators and the' passengers haVe ‘been 
most satisfied with the electric bus. 1 
r There can lie no mistaking the fpet tjiat 
public opinion is beginning to change! 
Both the aufhorities and the general 
public are engaged in a rethink. Most 
people how refuse that combustion en- 
gines cause a lot of harm and are prepared 
to subscribe to tho view that they need 
not necessarily be used for each and every 
purpose. . 

...“Environmental protect jon has, been a 
considerable boost,” Haymarin reckons. 
“But,” Ptthlcr adds, "wc ore not losing 
touch with reality. 

Tills, then, Is the technological situation 
at present: a good deal better than a 1 
decade ago but still not gpod onougli for 
electric powor to supplant combustion 
engines to any great extent. 

More powerful, iighlwclght electro-' 
motors, batteries and controls making use 
of electronics have rendered considerable 
performance improvements possible. Un- 
til '1955 twenty miles an hour Was pretty 
well the top speed as far af electric 
vehicles wfire concerned. \ , 
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Sets of batteries being loaded Into a VW 


Messexschmitt-Bfilkow-BioliiUi the first 
domestic manufacturer to develop'd one- 
ton van, have succeeded in doubling and 
nearly trebling this speed. Today's electric 
motor vehicles are capable of speeds of 
between thirty and forty miles an. hoiin 
This is enough for city traffic. VWe are 
developing vehicles -for • urban traffic,” 
Ptihler says, and most oftlie projects ^undej 
development al] over the world are geared 
to the requirements of exhaust-polluted 
citycentres. “Delivery vans have priority k ” 
Varta say, but' this restriction is not solely 
due to the • sudden . concern ' for 
environmental protection on the part of 
Industry, The effective range of eleotric 
vehicles is stilt limited. '. « ' 

A, range of sixty, miles is a first-rate 
achievement as tilings. stand and virtually 
(lie upper limit. Yet hiost delivery vans, 
industrial surveys have rcvoeled, cover 
distances of less than sixty miles a day in 
any case. 

There ls‘ plenty of time i'o recharge the 
batteries overnight. They can be back on 
the road again after being recharged for 
three hours or so. , 

Rheiniscli-WestftJischo Elcktrizitfltswor- 
ke (RWE), the public utility that has 
commissioned the 2,000 electric mini- 
buses "from Volkswagen, plan to. have 
built tip 6 network pf recharging bays at 
strategic points by (he time the vehicles 


(Photo: Arch lv HA Z) 

are in service. • The batteries will be 
changed, Serviced, IrechargCd and rented 
to the dwners of the vehicles'. 

Conventional storage batteries will be 
with us fbr some time to come, Pfihler 
feels, though they will be converted to an 
air and metal. .system. “We are hard at 
work on the development' programme.” 

In America and Japan research and 
development work on new battery sys- 
tems is also forging ahead. The aim Is to 
increase the range at present feasible 
three- or fourfold. 1 1 


Were' a battery capable of powering an 
electric vehicle for, say, 250 miles before 
needing recharging the electric car wbuld 
to all intents and purposes have drawn 

level with its conventionally-powered 
fcompetltors. ; 

- .In. this country the trend is 'toward si he 
development of electric-powcrpd .canl- 
merejal vehicles and doliven? vans. But 
w{ien the .new generation ojf batiories is 
regdy for general iise in' about five years’ 
time . they, could well, IJShlor , feels, bo 
li»d to ppwer prjvnte cRrs. , , , jt 

• So it is by no means out of the 
question that there could-, by 1975 or 
1976, be an elcctrlc-powcrcd Volkswagen 
Beetle, ■ - * >• 

Irt America a vety large number ‘of 
eletil ric vehicles' " aro expected to be 
purring their way round town by 1980 or 
so. Increasing strict exhfeust regulations 
will a'Ccclbrate^ developments. ■" ; ' ; 

,Jn J980 itliere will be an estimated 22 
million vehicles op the, roads, pf thig 
ppuntry. A mjlljbn .of them ,pould .be 
powered , by electricity. IWiether they will 
be or not may depend to a large extent 
on legislative changes. 

|! « A million electric motor vehicles 1 cotild 
be powered from the national grid with- 
out difficulty, Pflhler estimates. Recharg- 
ing batteries- would take roughly- 9 ,000 
million kilowatt hours, a drop In the 
ocean with estimated total consumption 
at 400^000 million kilowatt hours; - •• i 

City' air would, alnlost certainly be 
bbtter, and althpugli 'the general tenor of 
feeling in industry tniy'not at present 
stres^ n thJs aspect, the deveibpment; of 
electric propulsion' for private cars bught 
to be lent every support for reasons of 
environftrefi (al ^ygjene. : . 1 

. There . Is :no..re«p8on why ( the. .electric 
motor, ought npt to emerge as a genuine 
alternative . tp the conventional, popibust- 
iop engine. , Fbreign firms apd govern- 
ments certainly, seen) to think so apd are 
acting accordingly. 

■ EcohPraic cOmnlon sense olight, then, 
to convince domestic manufacturers bf 
the need to keep pace' with international 
competition ana bear' electric power for 


• • . .■ .. ; . . - f I • .... I i .. ' 

Traffic prohlems can only be solved 

• ! i , • i . ■ -j . ■ • , , :.v: ■ • .i 

by taxing cars off the road 
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notched up in the final years of the 
to«*CTthierttuhF 
But th^ 1 bpmbiislibn engine bidvdd the 
[yfetW. Tho between fhe weight and 
pgfbrniadfcd ratios’ of the two fonds of 
proplilsionwas and rental ns tbb great . 


the baSi^ of their pfacb of wdrk rather 
than their home. 

According to the fepoft one dar-owner 
y . .. . w !,&:«; *.«* h twd drives io arid fioin v/6ik. Current 

urban traffic" problems cab.’ only be 
' . : • " V * 1 - T : : ' alleviated If, the use of private cars for 

I t Will take 1 a package of- measures to certain purposeS’ls limited! 1 ' 1 1 

keep city traffic on the move. Indivi- ' Restrictive measures. ' are an - obvious 
dual efforts are doomed to failure. They necessity. ParklHfc ficili tie’s, for Instance, 
will haVe no perceptible-efiect arid cer- would have to be revised oh thb basis pf 
tainly. nothing lasting. <> i scarcity and U^e 1 of room available. Long- 
This is the conclusion reached in a term: Peking Id city centres would have 
report commissioned by the motor ve- to be hlade far ml ore expensive apd tax 
hide manufacturers association from Pro- concessions 1 for i commuting motorists 
fessors FarenhoItZj Willeke and Harteil- abolished. - • ' r * 1 

stein, whose ; aim' it was to lead the holy ' The increasing * number Of motorists 
cow “automobile” to the slaughter.' who do drive to and from work do so; the 
They conclude that private traffic can authors of' the : report : surmise, for- ■ 'ft 
only -:be Out back comprehensively- by variety of reasons that add Up to con- 
means of: financial and price policy vehience.: • • :• • . 

measures. “People who cause traffio jams -public transport fares are also a. handi- 
by' using their cars in certain ttreas i at capl “Paying the 1 fare a? you; board the 
certain, times are just going to have to pay vehicle is a psychological mistake because 

the price”; they comment : •:» the traveller is Immediately 5 confronted 


the price”; they comment; • . • the traveller is Immediately 5 confronted the need to keep pace with Internatloi 

’One possible, solution would be to tax with theftili cost of the journey j” the competition ana bear electric power I 

Vnotorirts -who drive to ,: and l! from : work authors maintain. - »u.- -j in ■ private cars inmind: i" Dieter Taizh 

more- heavily /Ot.indeedi tO tax- them oh ' 1 ; ; ■ (MUnchnw Mtffkur; g January wars) >• CHannoveccdie AUfamelna, B January ! 9 

i.’n : ! • i.r i - 1 1 ■> : ,-ii-i-i I .*■■■ r- •] iijfn.i o\r/ .(Oi--', *i j . ■ [ j i •• i ■« 
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THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


■ TMW GSSEEty 

Ait of the Paris Commune 
on exhibition in Berlin 



A t the beginning of the year die Neue 
Gesellschaft fiir bildende Kunst in 
Berlin illustrated the theme of pictorial 
art and its functions in our society with a 
major exhibition. 

In addition the other iVene Gesellschaft 
exhibition entitled “The Paris Commune 
1871“ at the Haus am LOtzowplatz can 
be taken as dealing with this general 
theme. 

What does political involvement mean 
to the artist? And what does the Marxist 
theorem of History as the history of class 
struggles signify for the art historian? In 
theoretical disucssions such questions are 
often kept on an abstract level and are 
often degraded to the level of a fashion- 
able apergu. 

At this exhibition, however, the effect 
Is specific and complete with art-history 
substance, with pictures and drawings, 
caricatures, photographs and posters from 
the days of the Commune. 

This material comprises works by Dau- 
mier, Dord and Manet as well as examples 
of the so-called popular graphic art (such 
as the Epinal prints), but also works by 
artists who are now unkown, whose 
political wit and graphic charm was 
given quality and portent by the new 
medium of lithography comparable to the 
link between a political upheaval and a 

new medium. that, came .with. the cofosi, 

denoe of the silent film and tns 'Russian 
Revolution. 

The Berlin exhibition does not In fact 
present its material in the light of formal 
categories (such as "trivial art” or “com- 
missioned ait") but arranges it according 
to the historical process of conflict 
between the bourgeoisie and proletariat 
which led to the Paris Commune and the 
first proletarian revolution. 

In this respect pictorial art serves the 
purpose of documenting an event from 
history which even today is ignored or 
even reviled by bourgeois historians. 
Examples of this are provided at the 
exhibition with quotes from the history 
books used at the time in French schools. 

The Paris Commune of 1871 came into 
being during the Franco-Prussian War. It 
had at one and the same time to fight 
against the bourgeois government in Ver- 
sailles under Thiers and Faure and to 
withstand the Prussian siege. 

It held out only 72, days.. But ti still 
took its place in the history of the 
workers’ movements partly because its 
mere working existence gave new yard- 
sticks on which Karl Maix and Friedrich 
Engels were able to build up their 
theories of the State and revolution. 

Artists who came out on the side of the 
Commune reflect in their works not just 
the historical process, but rathet with 
their means, artistic methods, try to take 
an active part in the political contro- 
versies. 

In this respect a major role is taken 
over by lithography. In 1870-71 alone, 
From the beginning of the Franco-Pros- 
sian War until the suppression 1 of the 
Commune in that bloody Week in May, 
more than 6,000 lithographs' were pro- 
duced, according to estimates made by 
French co Hectors. ■ 

; Hono# -Daumier, who had already used 
the lithographic, caricature in the days of 
tire .. July ■ • Monarchy and/ thej . Second 
Empire as ^powerful, weapon on the side 
of ,*hr, Republican Opposition and , had 
developed this method; foe these political 
ends, came out on the side of the 


Commune, for instance in the confronta- 
tion of both suggestions put forward as a 
means of solving the rent question as 
presented by the Commune and the 
Versailles government. 

Two of the most prolific and gifted 
partisans of the Commune come from tlie 
Daumier school, namely Andrd Gill and 
Alfred le Petit. 

Apart from them the other great 
champions of the Commune were the 
sketeners and graphic artists PiloteU, 
Faustin and Moloch. 

Even the only talented caricaturist who 
came out on the side of the reactionaries, 
Cham, alias Comte Amadeus de Nod, is 
indebted to Honord Daumier stylistically. 

One good point about this exhibition is 
that is does give both sides of the picture 
and shows caricatures directed against the 
Commune. 

But apart from Cham there does not 
seem to be one artist with particular gifts 
who took up his brush and pen against 
the Commune. 

“My joy is unbounded. Paris is truly a 
paradise, no police, no stupidity, no 
extortion of any kind whatsoever and no 
quarrels ... All corporations have been 
Joined up into federations and are holding 
together. And it was I along with the 
artists who set the example In all sphe- 
res." 

These euphoric words were written by 
Gustave Courbet to his parents on 30 
April 1871. 

His political involvement, formed by 
Proudhon, had led liim to take the side of 
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■ BALLET 

Dreams replace reality in two 
Neumeier ballet productions 


Contemporary woodblock of the barricades In Paris 1871 


the Communards. Courbet became Presi- 
dent of the artists* federation, a member 
of the Commune, a city councillor and 
the man responsible for educational af- 
fairs. 

In this position he took the decision to 
carry on with the Commune and to tear 
down the VendOme column as a symbol 
of Imperialism. 

For this political destruction of a 
monument, which the reactionaries later 
reviled as an act of barbarous iconoclasm 
the ageing Courbet was thrown into the 
Salnte Pdlagie prison after the collapse of 
the Commune. 

The Berlin exhibition is only able to 
show reproductions of the sketches he 
produced there, and which are today in 
the Louvre. 

But apart from this there is a surprising 
amount of interesting original material 


Der Blaue Reiter art school 
started sixty years ago 


E xactly sixty years ago, at the turn of 
191 1-12 a group of artists in Munich 
calling themselves Der Blaue Reiter held 
an exhibition under tlie same title. This 
show lasted for about a year and was an 
epoch-making art event in the truest sense 
of the word. 

There Is an actual Blatter Reiter (Rider 
In blue). It is by the Russian Vasily 
Kandinsky, Impressionist in its artistic 
concept, its colour and form. It shows a 
man on horseback in a blue cloak with a 
blue biretta galloping across heathland in 
autumn. 

The picture is more an expression of 
Kandinsky’s own consciousness than a 
programmatic work, starting off & new art 
movement, his friends claim. ' " 

It has no more than the name in 
common with the art movement and the 
artistic alms of the group, which, gt first 
dubbed Itself "The editorial staff - per 
Blaue Reiter" for th? purposes of the 
exhibition, and the aims pf tlie art 
almanac also under the title "Der blaue 
Rdter , , which was , published shortly 
afterwards and has now become one of 
the most valuable works ,of ait literature. 

Some years afterwards Kandinsky ex- 
plained how the name had arisen. In this 
context he mentioned his ..good friend 
Franz Marc, whose works "Rote Pferde" 
(R$4 -Horses) and “Der Turm der blauen 
Pferde" .(The -Tower of, Blue Horses). are 
an. integral part of the history of art In 
.the twentieth' century. ... 

. : Kandinsky ; said: “We invented , the 
name Der blaue Reiter, at coffee in: the 
garden in Sindelsdorf (where Franz Marc 
lived with his wife). We both loved blue. 


Marc horses, myself riders. And so tlie 
name invented itself.” 

The text in the almanac with Der blaue 
Reiter as tlie title picture was more 
high-flown, saying: “We want to start an 
almanac which will become a mouthpiece 
for all genuine new ideas of our day in 
music, painting the stage, etcetera." 

The other founder members of the 
group, themselves known as “blue riders” 
at the time, apart from Kandinsky and 
Marc were August Macke, Gabriele 
MUnteraqd Alfred Kubin. 

They formed their own breakaway 
group during the preparations for the 



annual exhibition of the Neue KUnstler- 
verelnigung in Munich when a, violent 
quanel broke out over, the rejection of 
Radinsky’s picture Das jdngste Gericht 
(Day of judgment). . , 

They annexed half of the exhibition 
area of Munich’s Tannhauser Gallery 
wliich the Neue KQnstlervereinigung had 
already hired for Its own exhibition. 

Apart from the pictures on show by the 
secessionist group there was a motley 
collection . ranging from Realism to Ab- 
stract. The difference was not only taken 
seriously, but was. also respected^ .Thus 
Der blaue Reiter became an assembly of 
the most varied schools, styles and trends, 
including Orphism, Cubism, Futurism and 
Early Expressionist, as well aB others too 
numerous to mention. 


I t is almost frightening to see John 
Neumeier, the young choreographer 
from Frankfurt, outclassing old masters 
and fashionable new hands at ballet and 
giving his productions a rarely found 
dimension. 

Ballet, music, decor and plot become a 
visual union in Neumeiei’s hands. Ballet 
for him is not a succession of steps fitted 
to some piece of music where the actual 
choice of work is Incidental. 

Nor does he look upon choreography as 
j, an end in Itself. He believes that it serves 
the figures, plot, characters, moods and 
yearnings. 

The most recent Neumeier premieres in 
(Photo: Kite Frankfurt link two of the most feared 
ballet works — Stravinsky’s Fairy Kiss 
coming mainly from the galleries & and Ravel’s Daplmh and Chloe. 

Denis and Montreuil, near Paris, and ft Both works appear at first glance to be 
the private collection of the Berlin c too fine for the sober world of the stage. 
Arwcd D. Gorelia. goth belong to the ballet visions that 

The exhibition is rounded off i cannot be realised but only recreated - 
excellent background material on t ^ Neumeier achieves tWs 
works on show, giving a glimpse off ' " e , an aide of the highest 

content of this exhibition and coma riandard in stage-designer JUrgen Rose, 
ing on it with informative essayi The sets Rose conceived for the two 
addition to this die Neue Gesellschaftl bnllets are among the unforgettable feat- 
published four textbooks in ri “res of the ballet evening They created 
French and German historians discus both dancing-space and Uvmg-space for 

social and political background to: ^ the works. ' , 

Commune. When tlie fairy in Stravinsky’s ballet 

r * , . .. . disappears Into the distance behind open- 

Two of these contum the songs aMi ^ an( j screen $ of veils and draws 

political graffil i of the days ofi], w j over ^ h er wa j ie an( j w j len ^ 
Commune, which are presented tlM/fcp/ui/s an( j Chloe the metallic glinting 
the first l lino ever in the German luv_ 0 |* the sun falling over the brown-patched 
B e - Karolt Sid Greece forces the audience to close their 

(ole Ze». 31 DecembirW eyes for a number of seconds only to turn 
vMo a rainbow and let the nymphs down 

— from the sky, we realise that the theatre 

is a long way from having lost its old 
The essence of the breakaway wtt power over intellect and emotion but lias 
use the means of the spirit and Iraqi only forgotten liow to exert it. 
tion to face a materialistic world Ml 1 The evening was a rejection of fashion- 
depiction in pictoriul art, to work h able mediocrity, a challenge and a new 
naive realisation to the dissolution way or thinking (hat need not apply only 
objectivity with free colour and formi to ballet. 

adhering to any strict rules. But it is perhaps symptomatic that It Is 

Thus alongside the pictures of the a a choreographer like Neumeier, a man of 
Realist Henry Rousseau there hang' tbe younger generation, who builds up a 
expressions of the architectural iniJjj picture of an intact theatre, if not an 
tlon of Robert Delaunay. intact world. 

Hi, p'cu'e* 0 f the Eiffel W 

IS? »ch * ra Bu^.MwcTxSblldl W " ,crorto Neumticr had shown 

animal pictures, Macke some leak . — . 

works and an abstract improvisatiw . 

well, and Kandinsky put on show I* 1 ',' rrintill „ . . 1(1 

works that tended towards the ab»;; continued from page 10 

and others that went all the way there, exhibition of graphic art in Munich in 

' £ ™">« “vowed in this 

uSav Lown^v ^ L s wunds Uke a of Fame of twentieth 

oosition? f <*“tury New arrivals included: Hans 

P ’ ‘ f .... Aip , George Braques, Andrd Derain, Paul 

The Mtinclmer Neueste Nachrft Klee, Pablo Picasso, Maurice Vlaminck 
wrote of the Blaue Reiter school: j* and a number of artists from the Dresden 
must either assume that this Is a & Briicke group of 1905: Erich Heckel, 
tlon of imbeciles or that they are** , Ernst Ludwig Klrschner, Otto Mtiller, 
less bluffers hoping to take advarw Emil Nolde and Max Pechstein, 
the need for sensationalism which Irt ; Blotter Reiter was not an institution so 
today and cash in on ti.” much as a group and movement consist- 

In answer to this criticism wet* ing of the progressives of the day. ti 
Franc Marc’s statement: "Today fluicldy began to be a watchword in 
have become so blunted when considtf European galleries. It untied Germans, 
artistic form and points of view f French and Russians with no heed paid to 
becoming so banal that an out** nationalities until the group disintegrated, 
resemblance to Nature is taken ri 1 . August Macke was killed in action on 
acceptable criterion for art appreciate Jf* September 1914 during an attack on 
Brains have become so lazy that they 3 French, trenches in the Champagne dis- 
no longer make the distinction b?tij lri ct. Franz Marc fell on 4 March 1916 
the urge to copy and the drive toi pro* W Verdun, 
a work of art. ■ Pictures by the artists who united 

Following the Munich exhibit A he mseWes under the Blaue Reiter banner 
which moved on to the C.ieonsd* “ft. - years on - an essential 
Cologne, to JHerwatlh Walden’a Ga»^ of (he history of modeinart. 

“Der Sturm" in Berlin, to Bremen, fjjf ^ n,st Thkl 
and Frankfyrt, there was a Blaue M CKIeler Nachrichtan; 29 December 1971) 

Continued on page 11 



that he was the most important dramatist 
among choreographers - and the most 
important choreographer among drama- 
tists. 

Neumeier starts off once again by 
reorganising the story-line of the ballets. 
He adds a short prologue to Fair} 1 Kiss to 
feature the two Tchaikovsky pieces that 
Stravinsky later quotes. 

They become a musical motif of yearn- 
ing which causes the downfall of the 
hero of the ballet. They are the lure of a 
world behind the Swiss mountains and 
beyond reality. 

Reality and desire diverge. The person 
and his dream face each other in a suite 
of rebellion, satisfaction, sacrifice and the 
exit into the freedom of the uncertain. 

Neumeier shows the dangers of yearn- 
ing before JUrgen Rose’s opening and 
closing curtains with their colourful folk- 
lore elements for the interiors and the 
rich natural green and the shadow-bani- 
shing white that finally extinguish the 
respectable bourgeois world. 

Marianna Kniuse plays the abandoned 
bride with fine simplicity. Persephone 
Samaropoulo plays the seductress from 
the world of the spirits and possesses (lie 
required etiiereal brilliance. 

Maximo Barra acts the extremely 
pleasant young man whose staid respec- 
tability is confused for ever by the world 
of the fairies. He is a frank and sincere 
dancer and proves to be an excellent 
partner in the pas de deux. Fred Howald 
is his double, his nagging spirit, and he 
dances this tricky role with great deco- 
rum. 

The dreams, escape and ecstatic love 
that form the subject of Fairy fffal am 
also found in Neimeler’s version of 
Maurice Ravel’s Dapluils and ChloS. 

Here loo reality fades before tlie eyes 
of a sleeping scholar who sailed to Greece 
as a tourist long before the advent of 
package holidays. 

Neumeier sets the work In the time it 
was written, that is around 1912. He 
confronts tlie antique with fashionable 
antiquity. But the costumes are Inter- 
changeable. Gay sailors suddenly become 
pirates, an old school fiend becomes 


Chlob and the young 
man is Daphnis, the 
god. Triviality is rais- 
ed to the mythical. 
But everything ' re- 
mains clear and ten- 
der. Time levels 
merge. Life is a 
dream and the 
dream is life. Marian- 
ne Kruuse and Tru- 
man Finney are in 
the lead roles, en- 
couraged by Beatrice 
Cordua, Maximo 
Barra and the whole 
ensemble who ob- 
viously feel well- 
controlled by Neu- 
meier's skilful hand. 
Peter Schrottner con- 
ducted the demand- 
ing scores with in- 
tensity and feeling. 

Klaus Geitel 
(Die Welt, 

S January 1977) 



Scene from Neumeiar's production of Daphnis and ChloS 

(Photo: Gilmer Easter!) 


Welle opera has German 
premiere in Wuppertal 


T lie West German premiere in Wupper- 
tal of Lars Jonan Werie’s opera 
Thirise a Dream Is a late justification 
of Rolf Liebermann’s decision to commis- 
sion a work from tills 45-year-old Swe- 
dish composer. 

Tlie fact that the commissioned opera 
- The Giant - did not live up to tlie 
promise now found . in brilliant form in 
Thirbse is one of the inevitable risks 
involved in commissioning works of art, 
Tltirdse was first performed in Stock- 
holm in 1964 and, as the Wupportal 
production showed beyond any shadow 
of doubt, it is one of the most convincing 
and impressive works of a musical theatre 
exceeding by far the traditional limits of 
opera. 

Tlie audience at (he production in 
Stockholm’s Arena Theatre were seated 
between the stage and the groups of 
musicians placed along tlie walls of tlie 
rotunda-shaped auditorium. 

At the production in Wuppertal’s Opera 
House tne stage jutted out into the 
audience while the musicians under Janos 
Kulka and a co-conductor sat on either 
side of the stage where the action went 



Scene from Werie's opora TMrbse a dream 


(Photo) KurtSaurin-Soi&nl) 


on between, next to and above them on 
the various levels of Hanna Jordan’s 
Ingeniously arranged set witli its sptendid 
empty picture frame wiiere tlie film 
sequences are projected, 

it was here that Kurt Horrcs staged tlie 
episodes around the lives of dreamer 

moa HOVjucwsua ; Mi*'. 

maniac Therilse (Harriet Stuboe) - based 
freely on Zola’s short story Pour title nit ft 
d'amour - as such a surrealistic succes- 
sion of painfully overexposed fonns that 
it was at times like an Ingmar Bergman 
film. 

The events lead inevitably to downfall, 
sexual murder and suicide while Therdso 
walks to the altar by the side of a count 
and accompanied by a raging on the 
organ and a voica monotonously repeat- 
ing "In her white bridal dress site looked 
like mtyestic grace and innocence personi- 
fied.” Bourgeois socle ty claims ns its vict inis 
those who try to escape Its norms - 
Julien the dreamer, Colombel tlie lover 
and even Thdrdse herself who is not 
accepted as a full member of this society 
until all her basic energies have petered 
out. The most different stylistic methods 
are used with a majestic sense of drama 
to split up the action and show past and 
future events, thus giving the one and a 
half hour work an unusually dense and 
complex story-1 hie. 

The story-line is carried by music that 
is stylistically variable though homo- 
genous in its evocation of a basic lyrical 
mood and that ranges between the 
monologue of dream and exalted hyste- 
ria.' The flute and guitar emancipate them- 
selves time and again from the musical 
groups to give impressive solos. 

The music ranges from the quotations 
of folk-songs - though alienated - to the 
electronic fade-ins of realistic noises and 
stereophonicaily manipulated sound col- 
lages. 

Looking back on opera premieres in (he 
recent past, it will be easy to judge the 
quality of Werie’s score, its individuality 
and its dramatic nerve. 

The production at Wuppertal gave full 
expression to these qualities with lasting 
visual effect. Of all new operas presented 
in Wuppertal in recent years Werle’g 
Thtrise a Dream is certainly the most 
Substantial. Horst Koegler 

(BtUtfcMtar Zellung, S January 1977) 
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EDUCATION 


Stone Age attitudes start 
to recede in education 


!: >. .’V '■ ! .V‘ ’ ' 

R esidual thumbs are important to the 
_ common mouse and valve-curves are 
as indispensible to high frequency engi- 
neers as Tarquinus Priscus is to historians. 

But it is now being realised, however 
gradually, that there are important school 
subjects which have been criminally ne- 
glected when compared with the residual 
thumbs of the common mouse and other 
subjects. 

Tne demand for sex education for 
example is a sign that all types of school 
are gradually turning to the more practi- 
cal and more relevant tilings of life. 

Let us take sex education as this is the 
subject closest to life. Sex lessons are 
normally taken by the biology teacher 
who is responsible for human as well as for 
mouse anatomy. 

He can at least treat sex as an anato- 
mical and physiological problem - the 
spheres covered by his subject - and 
throw in a few words and phrases such as 
love partnersliip” or “fateful encoun- 
ter’'. 

Children are no longer trained only to 
be engineers or businessmen with an 
adequate general eduaction but they are 
also taught how to become parents. 

So it seems, at any rate. Knowing how 
children are produced, or prevented, is 
part of the elementary knowledge that 
future love partners and married couples 
will ttefetj tv possess or omernm to let 
nature ruri its free course. ' . 

The Education Ministers Conference 
tas now proposed that caesarian births 
should be explained to six and seven- 
year-olds and that talks on the sexual act 
between married couples should be held 
with nine and ten-year-olds as a central 
feature of sex education. 

Whether or not this is right must be left 
8 Psychiatrists. But the too 
little information once given at too late a 
stage now seems to have been replaced by 
too much information too .early. Four- 
teen-year-olds learn every tiling about con- 
traception though this is only right as the 
consequences” at this age are acute., 

But then we are faced by ignorance of 
What a child really is, how it should be 
brought up and how it should be helped 
in Us development. For the average 
parent a child is still, to use the words of 
mm, an unknown entity or, worse 
Kfll, a misunderstood entity. This' means 
that it is also an entity that is treated and 
maltreated in ignorance, , 

The ignorance concerning who a ckild 
te, as . well as what , it , is, concerning the 
laws and phases of its development and 
the dangers.: of a false or inadequate 
upbringing which can damage the child 
has been passed down from generation to 
generation and has been tolerated and 
concealed so matter-of-factly and incom- 
prehenslbty that the only reaction 9 to 
these Stone Age attitudes must be one of 
alarm. • 

It could be claimed /that people have 
had and raised children since the Stone 
Age and that these children have grown 
up- big and, strong. There, have always 

of°ilfe howB “ k and hlvalidbut that * m 
.Why is .there now so much fuss about ; 
biding up childn" as l f all parents, 
^Sbig from Adam and Eve to the 
respectably middle-class family of today 
wre. morons as far as raising thefc 
offspring was concerned? Bringing up 
children is m natural as producmTthem! 
Only a second*® thought will Aow us 


that tills is not the case - even if the 
parent-child relationship can be traced 
‘ back to the Stone Age when cliildren who 
were different in some way and did not 
conform were cold-shouldered and left to 
die. 

These inhuman primitive practices are 
still usual today in principle despite 
peripheral attempts to alleviate the situa- 
tion through kindergartens, nurseries, 
schools and other educative communities, 
apart from the popular education 1 with 
pictures that can be found between 
reports of murders and Soraya’s heart- 
ache. 

The fault lies at the basis. Schools as 
educational institutions do not generally 
plan to train children to be parents as 
well as progenitors. As a ; result, parents, 
the child’s first and therefore most 
important and effective educators, are the 
least trained of all for this role. 

Men and women submit themselves to 
the destiny of love and marriage and 
produce cliildren with the same gay 
abandon as animals. After that every 

a 8 j iS L t0 P roceed aIon B the right lines. 
And things do proceed along the right 
lines, as always in the old Stone Age 
traditions: Come here - get out! Quiet! 
Tliat s right! Don’t you dare do that! And 
so forth. 

We, are well acquainted with the plus- 
minus mechanism of the .threat of punish- 
ment and the promise of reward, of 
hurtful reproach and flattering praise. 

But this has little to do with sensible 
criticism and praise as it is too general 
too i .Convenient ' and os a result - too 
impersonal. The child is treated not as a 
person but as something that can be 
manipulated. But, as wo have said; the 
method works and it must work as it 
consists of carrying on until it does work. 

The trend to unauthorltarian education 
is not just a fashionable gimmick but a 
settlement of accounts with the millenia 
when children Were broken in like horses, 
frequently for political or religious rea- 
son ^ Little or no understanding was 
needed, understanding was weakness or a 
concession. 

■ As the breaking-in era is coining to an 
end the age of understanding must begin 
systematically and not ■ spasmodically. It 
must begin in school , up to now the only 
place of systematic education, so that it 
can begin in the parental home, initiated 
and .prompted from the school. 

The cliildren who leave school as adults 
will no longer confront their children as 
untrained educators. A child’s upbringing 
will then no longer be conducted in suen 
ignorance,. chaos, contradiction and pseu- 
do-wisdom and other uncomplimentary 
J* 11 ) 18 j ba * can be a pplied to an education 
that degenerates into mismanagement* 
deprivation and discipline. 

JParental training as part of a school 
education will not of course work won- 


ders overnight. But everything the school 
does for future parents as well as future 
engineers and businessmen will be well 
worth the effort if the number of 
children harmed by a bad upbringing is 
cut. Or are good engineers more impor- 
tant than good parents? 

It almost seems as If they arc. Cliildren 
are not raised to become people in a 
community and parents of their children 
but are mainly stuffed full of general and 
specialised knowledge. This surfeit leads 
to the reluctance and inability to learn 
any more. 

The realisation that nobody can need 
to know so much, strengthened by the 
knowledge that the older children have 
forgotten It anyway, begins to spread, 
paralysing everything in its way, even the 
need for essential, indispensable infor- 
mation. 

Essential information, apart from fun- 
damental specialised knowledge, is mainly 
information about the essence, the essen- 
ce of Man and not the essence of mice. 

Bringing up a person to live as part of 
the human community has for millenia 
been no more than a peripheral factor, a 
feature in readers or something that was 
tacked on to religious instruction. 
Schools always concentrated on a techni- 
cal or a classical education. 

That is why the most important de- 
mand today is to help the child under- 
stand himself and others and leach him 
the basic knowledge about the develop, 
ment of a child, the wuys of fostering this 
development and the dangers threatening 
it. Only if children are understood and 
themselves understand will they one day 
have children who are likewise under- 
stood. 

What does this mean to practical 
education at schools? Firstly, children in 
the six to ten age range will not be given 
psychology lessons. They will be given 
instead something that could be described 
as practice in communicative behaviour 
and this will not be limited to a few hours 
a >w?ek but will extend over the whole 
syllabus. 

When the educative curse of ambitious 
rivalry is banished, the child’s ability to 
identify himself with others will be 
awoken and will grow during talks with 
his teacher and fellow-pupils. 

Tills ability can be strengthened by 
special conversation classes in widen 
cliildren ore allowed to speak of them- 
selves instead of About sonic specific 
subject. 

This wilt heln children in In L- ...... 
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the sciences 

SCHOOL NOTES ^ . . , „ , „ „ 

— _ Geologists expect flood of information 

workers’ children from new surveying techniques 

N ew figures published by the Fii 

Statistics Bureau show that n A er * a ^ P^ oto S ra P^ s ma y help to trace But multispectral photography is un- degrees, this system 
and more working-class children u</* industrial concerns illegally releasing able to provide any quantitative data covers a total angle 
dying at the Federal Republic's 52 ur^ aste e ^ uent j® the foreseeable future about Individual rocks and plants as each of 45 degrees. The 
slties. “ low that the Ministry of the Interior has camera, film and developing technique is ERTS-A Nasa satel- 

One student in three came f rw :° inmissionBd research into how such different and, moreover, only relative Ijte to be launched 
academic background In the I966n'^ c * ures can be used in estabIislli ng differences of colour or brightness can be in the spring of 
term. Three years later it was onlvo- Itl 2 urities in water - determined. It is impossible to gauge. For 1972 will show 

four. 1 ‘ The West German Association for Air this grid picture equipment such as line w hat geology can 

The proportion of the cliildm^ S ? ace Travel recerU,y heid a s y m P°; scunners and television cameras are need- really expect from 

white-collar workers without an acsi^? 1 . ‘ n Munich to discuss the uses of ed. the multispectral 

degree and of working-class pSj® 0ther modern Detectors have the same function in «®nner systems and 

continuing to rise. The figure “sing t echi niqm es. scanners as the film in a camera. They television cameras. 

1969 winter term was morethan Si u,d| ke a ctive remote sensing techniques measure the intensity of the radiation in Researchers are al- 
cent while three years earlier it haJr5« J W !i JC1 | r o da L a raJlSmi erS m H re each spectra! range and tills can be lf ad y expecting a 

been 3i per cent despite the dl _ e recorded on tape or on fdm strips J]°° d o{ lnforma - 

number of workers in the Federal reconnaissance ; of the Earth s sur- something like aerial photographs. The M°n, ^ ar out ' 

HcinonthedecreaU . " Jilt ' measurenTents can be P concerted into strI PPj"g «■» data 

(Handelublotl. ,S di *‘ S M • ST 

with the aid of appropriate sensor sys- Geologist P. Kronberg of Clausthal fj asa ^ investing no 
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Education 
spending up 


T ocal and government expenditure on 

5rim UCat n« n ia 1971 was allocated 
20 1 °Q million Mark^ the Federal Sta- 
tistics bureau states. This figure does not 
take mt6 account the restriction on 
expenditure following the stabilisation 
programme announced by the govern- 
ment on 9 May 1971. : f 8 • 

_ The figure is also twenty per cent. lip on 
the amounts budgeted for 1970. and 

mii? 3 ' i thild more , than , the 15,300 
million Marks that are calculated to have . 

been spent on education hi 1969. 

. (Frankfurter Allgemelne Zeitu.ng 
fur Deutschland, S January 1972) 


This will help cliildren to got to know 
each other more closely and will enable 
them to put themselves irk another per- 
son s position. In such a free atmosphere 
of self-description and questions and 
answers there can be a catharsis and an 
end to any states of frustration caused bv 
the parental home. J 

■ The Important factor is to draw up a 
graduated programme for basic psycholo- 
gical education based primarily on the 
psychology of children and the young so 
that the cliild is equipped with the tools 
enabling him in future to understand any 
children of his own. 3 

The basic course in psychology will 
begin with group practice in communi- 
cative behaviour and continue with 
psychological instruction or discussion 
all depending on the age of the child. 

There is a fatal gap in the knowledge of 
young people about the essential features 
of Man the way he feels and reacts, the 
factors that liberate or paralyse him, fulfil 
or frustrate him. This gap must be closed 
even at the cost of gaps in more harmless 
sectors of knowledge that can be filled in 
if needed later on in professional life 
But gaps in knowledge involving life 
within a community cannot be remedied 
by universities or night school, especially 

by the Stale UCati ° n cannot be Prescribed 

K to . 8° to . school as a 
ohUd and it is on}y there that everybody 
can receive a sex educatibn and, more 
^portartt. the training to be a good 

* - . - , Anton JVeufUfusIer 

(SUddeutscha Zaitung, 5 January 1972) 


EEC education 1 The range of the electromagnetic spec- 
trum covered exceeds that of visible light 

T . ... , _ by stretching into the lower infra-red 

he West German government bei^arige and also includes the medium and 
tl al uicreased cultural and educ^igher infra-red ranges between 3.5 and 5 
,?°° pCr ;! ll0n ' s ?” ‘mportant etynd between 8 and 14 microns. 
t»i , , pohey ot European unifier ^As rocks, soils, water and plants do not 
aus von Dohnaiiyi tno Parliamt reflect sunlight equally , strongly in- all 
gtate Secretary in the Education»avelengths, researchers have developed 
imslr y’ s . ,al ? d * n re ply fomote sensor techniques that register 
LDU/LSU question m the Bundcstaionly certain • sections of the spectrum 
His answer, published in Bonn iisuch as the blue-green range or the lower 
end of December, also included Wra-red range. ■. ' ■ 

statement that the government befc to multispectral photography the same 
educational cooperation within the Wretch of land is photographed simulta- 
mon Market should be based om?*ously by a number of cameras in an 
principles. lircraft or satellite. BtfCause of a special 

The first principle is that Ihojwtfj^toation of film filters each camera 
economic progress of the C ommir* ,trs a specific area of tlie spectrum, 
should be fostered. Secondly ft - many of the photographs the surface 
should be an integration uf joint M° b J ects t,iat arc the centre of interest will 
mic and everyday life. Thirdly, stand out more clearly from their en- 
inclusion of this important sector i vbonm ® nt tban on a panchromatic black 
help back efforts towards political id 8 ™ 1 whi te print. 

To foster efforts aimed towards c 

”P^ lion ,i n Cllll,lral <* Drop in male life 

iui sphere, the government proposfi * 

establishment ol a special working! l ' pYrwfnnnv 
- over and above the regular meetiiu ( CAj^ioiit-j 

the education ministers - to discuC ! ' 

important questions in this field. . | expectancy is increasing only for 
The fir<» <i« n women. The Trades Union Press 


important questions in this field. I ,ie expectancy is increasing only tor 
The first step towards closer coe-P™"™/ Trades Union l>ress 

tio .1 should be the recognition oiS ic * stat8 V h ?''^ lireeX E^ a i. ncy f?r 

other countries* diploma^ cxantic* f Tv, dai:reases ? fter , h ' age of 2S because 
certificates and other M ualificatioiis' 0 V n h % n ^““5.1 cclden V r f. ,e - .. . 
free movement of teachers and * t 1 1 fi rty ;PJ old f ha «, slx 

the joint investigation and deveioplS? 8 .'!®. . llf f of _ » m * hat a . 
of new educational meilindv and i- v a ^ year-o Id in 1951. The life ex- 
research into1nd n p^od“of^ ^^S^teh y fl n° f a a 65 ^ ar ; d!d t f 1 t Crea ^ b /' 
teaching aids "W 1han a year during the saine period. 

(Siuttgarter Zaltung, 29 Dec.mbH If 1 ' (Dl. W.lt, at beertber iSTl), 


But multispectral photography is un- 
able to provide any quantitative data 
about Individual rocks and plants as each 
camera, film and developing technique is 
different and, moreover, only relative 
differences of colour or brightness can be 
determined. It is impossible to gauge. For 
this grid picture equipment such as line 
scanners and television cameras are need- 
ed. 

Detectors have the same function in 
scanners as the film in a camera. They 
measure the intensity of the radiation in 
each spectral range and tills can be 
recorded on tape or on film strips 
something like aerial photographs. Tne 
measurements can be converted into 
digits and fed into a computer. 

Geologist P. Kronberg of Clausthal 
Technical University believes that the 
multispectral scanning of the Earth's 
surface for purposes such as geological 
surveys will not be perfected until more is 
known about the reflective characteristics 
of rocks, soils . and water. Until then 
researchers will . be faced by a flood of 
data that they only partly understand. 

Geologists are pressing more and more 
for photographs covering large areas of 
150 by 150 kilometres' and further 
demand that two objects fifty yards apart 
should be seen plainly to be separated 
from one another. 

That is why attempts are now being 
made to develop suitable television ca- 
meras. Tlie central feature of such a 
camera is ain ; exposure tube where incom- ■ 
ing light produces local electric charges 
on a photosensitive layer. The strenght of 
the charge increases with the intensity of 
the light. 

The stored charge patient is screen 
processed by an electron beam, providing 
an electric signal that is further processed 
electronically. 

The Satellite Electronics Institute at 
the Air and Space Travel Research and 
Experimental Establishment in Ober- 
pfaffenhofen is working on a multispec- 
tral television camera system. , 

■ The picture of the Earth’s surface is to, 
he. taken by. a normal vidicon tube which 
has had its powers of exposure, increased 
by a special system of optic® consisting of 
three groups of three lens. . 

Each group concentrates on a narrow 
strip of (he Earth’s surface and transmits 
tlie data from three different spectral 
areas on to the photosensitive layer. As 
each group covers ah angle' of fifteen 



Top exhibitor 

S ome 780 exhibitors from 25> a 
tries are expected to attend ' 
eleventh Didacta, the European & 
tlonal Aids Trade Fair being 
Hanover between 14 and 18 March 

The Deutsche Messc- und Aiissifl^ 
AG, the company organising the & 
announced in Hanover that the & 
Union would once again be represent 
More than three hundred exhibitor 1 
expected from abroad. 

Some 360,000 square feet of exhibit 
area have already been let. Apart w 
Russia, other Eastern European cow lP 
hke Czechoslovakia, Poland, Ru^ 
and Hungary will be present at Did*- 
The largest foreign participation ctf* 
from Britain with 64 exhibitors follow, 
by France with 28 and Switzerland^ 

: . (KpuaHannoverKh# *** 
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degrees, tliis system 
covers a total angle 
of 45 degrees. Tlie 
ERTS-A Nasa satel- 
lite to be launched 
in the spring of 
1972 will show 
what geology can 
really expect from 
the multispectral 
scanner systems and 
television cameras. 

Researchers are al- 
ready expecting a 
flood of informa- 
tion, far out- 
stripping the data 
provided today by 
weather satellites. 

Nasa is investing no 
less than a quarter 
of a million dollars 
for processing data 
obtained during tlie 
erts programme. 

’’ ' ? ^euer Solar battery for Iho West German sa tell its to be launched this 

(FA Z fUr Deutschland jp r | n n' 

S January 1972) (Photo: Schoit) 

Radar to solve mysteries 
of bird migration 


R adar antennaej now. rotating at Hano- 
ver airport, and on the Dealer nioun- 
lain range may be used in ornithology ^s. 
well as for purposes- of air safety In fhe ' 
next few years. 

Radar ip the Hanover area is (o help 
solve (lie fascinating mysteries of bird 
migration between the nesting-places in 
the north and the winter, homes in the 
south, the first scheme of its kind ill the 
Federal Republic. 

The, Frankfurt : bas?d ^nslitutp for Air 
Safety has a Vital interest jq : allowing 
scientists to make use of radar equip- 
ment. Tlie large flocks of birds represent 
a major danger factor to aviation, cspcci-, 
ally at higher altitudes. , 

' Aii application hus been made' to 
receive money for i lie research prpjcct 
from the .income raised oii the footbqll 
poo^. If this js granted Dr. Hans Oelke, a 
lecturer at Gbt linger) University and head 
of ihe zoological sectipn of Hanover’s' 
Landesmuseum, and dans Wplpeps, ‘a 
physicist and mathematician at . Hildes- 
heim College of Education, wilfstart their 
radar observations this March and April as 
the birds fly northwards. 

Ornithologists have never been able to 
use' radar to' track birds in lhe Federal 
Republic before because of the need for 
military secrecy but zoologists in Britain, 
Switzerland hnd the United States hhve 
already come up with some surprising 
results after l^injj.this method; . 

British ornithologists' for' 1 instance 
found that in the autumn large flocks of 
birds flew from Scaqdin^via vty England 
to France faiortf. night to avoid ajn area of 
rough feather. Their movements could 
nevtr havk, been tracked , oh such a Urge 
scafe if it had not been for the radar. . ; 

Dr Hans Oelke 'wopld (/kb" to conduct 
rotihd-the-clbclt observation* two mortthis 


observations will gradually be spread to 
cover the whole year. 

: "W?, y ? , ant, r tq..fii\d out. what e>S 
birds cross the hforth German plain when, 
at what he [glit and in wliat number,” Dr. 
Oelke explained. 

.The behaviour of (lie birds as they 
approach such a large industrial and, 
residential conurbation as Hanover will be 
of interest to. science as well as .to . air 
safety, he added, 

No one yet knows whether the flocks 
of birds Teel attracted by tlie sea of lights 
and corigograte around the area or wheth- 
er they ore alarmed by conurbations and 
make n diversion around them. 

Dr Oelke expects most of the birds to 
be at an altitude of between 1,500 and 
4,500 Tee t. Radif observations will begin 
at nine hundred feet' Tlie wild ducks and 
wild geese will probably cross over the. 
Hanover ' area at a height of between 
1 ,500 'and 6,000 feet. 1 

“It is quite possible that |he , radar 
screens will at . night pick up flocks, of. 
birds that have Id ft southern Scandinavia ^ 
or even northern Russia the previous 
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radar screens will register ail bird move-i 
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observations i will qofhple^e; tjte flqdihjgs' 
obtained from the radar screen. The 
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evening . on a non-stop flight of more than 
a thpusand kiloip.etres to the Rhine-Main 
area where they will make their , first 
landing,” Dr Oelke states!., 

"Perhaps- we will also be able to find, 
out the departure-point and destination 
of the flocks of finches that surprise uS 
every autumn,” he adds. 

' As interesting ‘aiid valuable the scienti- 
fic 1 results of the radar observation- may 
be; "they will 'prove of greater use to 
aviation. If will -be easier to calculate the 
dangerous situations caused by flocks of 
: birds and it may even be possible to avoid 
themj ,; A detailed knowledge of the 
characteristics of bird migration r could ‘ 
well be demanded from pilots One day. ; ' 

l (Hanpbveriche AllBomeliie. S January 1972) 
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■ ISLAND PROFILE 

Wangerooge -■ 
a sea-threatened 
island 

M ayor Hermann Jansen spoke with 
mixed sentiments when he pointed 
out that Wangerooge, an island in the 
North Sea and the most easterly of the 
seven East Frisian islands, lias become a 
national talking point since the West 
German press began to draw public 
attention to the fact that the island was 
endangered. 

On the one hand Herr Jansen is 
pleased with the publicity which goes 
with the publication of these articles, but 
on the other hand he fears people will 
take the talk of danger too seriously. 

Ho said: “I am worried that visitors 
who liave come to us every year will fear 
that this year they will not be able to 
come. They are sure this year, as in 
previous years, that something must be 
done to safeguard the island.” 

The matter was pinpointed by Helmut 
Stratmann, Wilhclmsnaven navigational 
engineer with a iiome on Wangerooge, 
who wrote an article in the Nordwest 
Zeitung, In his article he pointed out that 
there had been considerable erosion on 
the dunes “between the war memorial 
and the new lighthouse". He maintained 
that this erosion had become particularly 
serious over the past two years. He said 
that the seawaters had already penetrated 
once to this point and that it had been 
necessary to rebuild the dyke, built in 
1874 and named the Relchsdeich, in 
order to avert the danger. 

* TiiJs i ayk&'WH$ nb'longor.abte'to protect 
the island. The Harle, a water current 
flowing between Wangerooge and the 

nplohhnurinn Idnrw4 0.1. • « ■ i 
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An aerial view of Wangerooge 

(Photo: BUdflug Hamburg, frtrigegeben vom Luftamt Hamburg Nr. 3722/71) 
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neighbouring Island of Spiekeroog, which 
ebbed and flowed twice daily, has chan- 
ged course over the yean so that the 
sandbanks no longer offer the island 
protection. The dimes are crumbling 
away slowly. Helmut Stratmann said: 
There is too little sand in reserve. In the 
next medium-strong or strong tidal wave 
the seawater will engulf the island.” 

Herr Stratmann has sounded the alarm 
when the islanders can look forward to 
one of their best tourist seasons. The 
tourist season has become twico as long as 
t used to be and the 5,000 beds on the 
island available foi holidaymakers have 
always been occupied. At the peak of the 
holiday season it is estimated that 8,000 
people are on the island, the 1,800 
islanders and visitors. 

Wangerooge seems to be more popular 
with visitors than Us neighbouring Islands. 
Herr Jansen said: “The other islands show 
an increase in tourism of between five 
and ten per cent, but we have had a 
tuteen per cent increase.” 

Herr Jansen himself does Well froiA the 
island s growing tourist interest for he has 

availaWo for hls'g!jest 5 s. betlS ** 25 P 0 ™ 5 

Asked if he thought the work in 
running a hotel was worth the effort he 
guardedly replied: “Here everyone lives 
either directly or indirectly from tour- 
ism. A restaurateur who came to Wan- 
gerooge from the mainland said: “From 
thejnaterial point of view it is not so bad 

Two days after . Helmut Stratmarm’s 
warnings, Helmut Jansen invited , the 
island s councillors tp gp with him to 
inspwt the dunes. Not far from the new 
lighthouse, the waves, unimpeded by a 
dyke,, washed up the shore as fai; as the 
dunes. It is .true that at this point the 
waves iWere between nine and ten metres 
nigh, but at the. calmest point along the 
dimes the wayps were only three metres 
nigh. Erosion was clearly visible, fie said: 


“Fortunately there has not been a heavy 
tide for a long time, and the waves have 
brought in sand for a depth of five metres 
over the past few years.” 

A special session of the island’s council 
was caUed after the inspection. An appeal 
was made to Herr Oltmann, governmental 
head of Jever district, to inspect the 
dunes and accompanied with a committee 
of experts to have produced a topographi- 
cal map. A report was sent to Bonn. 

Maintenance of Wangerooge, as well as 
the island of Borkum, comes directly 
under the waterways department of the 
Transport Ministry. The Ministry took 
over these responsibilities from the navy, 
Who : before : the war was answerable for 
this stony promontary of the German 
fortifications.” 

A few days later Herr Jansen received 
assurances from Bonn that “urgent mea- 
sures could be taken to protect sites 
particularly endangered.” 

Like all the islands that stretch along 
the West German coast the weak points 
all lie to the West. Tlie wind that blows 
persistently from the west erodes the the 
islands depositing the sand on the easterly 
quarters. The islands, that date from the 
Ice Age, are slowly being displaced 
towards the east. Until the beginning of 
our technical era it has been impossible to 
arrest this displacement. 

For example, Wangerooge has been 
displaced as much as two kilometres over 
lof fK yea 1 *- The village that was 
established in 1863 in the east is now in 
the middle of the island. And in any event 
it was the third village to be established 
on the island. The first settlement was 
occupied in 1327 when Captain Tiethard 
from Wangerooge and his crew were 
imprisoned there by the Dutch, but this 
1595 wa8 swam P ed a nd disappeared in, 

The second vOlage was built to the east. 

Avalanche danger 

T’he danger of an avalanche of rock 
♦ deb I" that threatened the Bavarian 
town of Tegernsee has been averted. The 
avalanche was located in the Alpbach 
valley, two kilometres to the east of the 
town. The alarm to the town mi first 
sounded last December. 

buiIt to contain 
the rock debris. Twelve lorries worked 
day and njght to transport stone for the 

roc!t flshris which is des- 

£ ‘T? Sn bas advanced thfce 
metres. Should the debris reach the two 
barriers it Is possible to build others and 
eventually to divert the>iver Alpbach. 1 1 

(Handelsbla It, 4 January 1972) 


The lighthouse that was built in 1957, 
was, two hundred years later in the 
middle of the island. It was the only 
building to survive the flooding of 1788 
and it was finally destroyed by a massive 
storm on New Year’s eve in 1854-1855. 
The island was then divided into three 
parts. The lighthouse was blown up in 
1914 so as not to be a marker for British 
artillery. It was later rebuilt and is now a 
youth hostel. 

Herr Jiirgens, the island’s historian and 
owner of a tea-room, said: “The local 
government in Oldenburg advised the 
islanders, after the catastrophe on New 
Year’s eye 1854 to emigrate to tlie 
mainland. ■ But only the rich left the 
island. The others remained on the island 
and established the third village in 1863, 
the third village that still exists today.” 
The villagers then built their homes round 
the lighthouse which now marks the 
island’s central point. 

The ‘poor’ who remained behind did 
not have enough financial resources to 
protect themselves from (ho ravnges of 
the sea. Tlie water engineer of the time* 
Lasius, gave the alarm and wrote an 
article in which he claimed that soon the 
island would be the victim of a whirlwind 
against which nothing could be done to 
protect the Island. Sand threatened to 
block the mouth of the river Jade and 
unperil projects to construct a naval base 
at Wilhelmshaven. A dyke, the Reichs- 
deich, was built by the Prussians and 
reunited the three parts of the island. 
Subsidies were offered to the ‘rich* who 
wanted to return to live on the island. 

The 1962 tidal wave destroyed the 
dykes that had been built to avert erosion 
on the eastern quarters of the island 
They were rebuilt stronger and higher 
than previously. But . the waves now 
concentrated on a spot where, between 
two dykes, a breach 1,200 metres long 
had been made, ® 

The Federal Transport Ministry kept its 
word Aided by bulldozers workmen on 
the first working day after Christmas 
placed along the shore concrete blocks 
which will enable the dunes to enrich 
themselves with sand. Plastic pipes filled 
with sand will be placed along the coast 
tor the same purpose. 

Meantime the waterways administrat- 
ion in Aurich has given approval for 
research and development into a prelect 
o build a concrete (fyke to fill the breach 
in the island s weather defences. 

W S C0 L st an «Umated 20 

million Marks. To build at Borkum 

where the damage is the worst, estimated 
Ma S rks Wdl ^ ** * * rtgi0n ^ 35 ttiUiori 
,‘ nAJ Jmf Schmidt 

(SDddeutsche Zeitung, 3 0 December 1971) 
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M ri ll A accused the scientists of all too often 

XvCUC XX?5»5MJ publishing research results that Drove of 


Experts and trainers discuss limits 
of human physical abilities 




lialf-day could be devoted to the psycho- 
logy of competitive sport. It would seem 
to be only a matter of time before 
therapeutic means will be use to regulate 
athletes (or manipulate them, as Stein- 
bach says). 

There can Iiardly be a coach who would 
not give his eye teeth psychically to 
stabilise unstable and excitable athletes 
by means of sure-fire methods of relaxa- 
tion. What the psychologists had to say at 
Mainz proved of no immediate practical 
use in this respect. 

Both sides, as it were, agreed that there 
are definite orthopaedic limits to further 
progress. All that definitely stands in the 
way of extending training, that is, is the 
of the human body and its cartilages, 
tendons and muscles. 

Continual strain and the properties of, 
say, synthetic tracks are increasingly 
leading to body changes at weak spots 
atliletes, coaches and orthopaedic sur- 
geons know only too well. 

Prophylactic and therapeutic measures 
were debated in a rostrum discussion 
involving Messrs Schneider, Grab, Scho- 
berth, Vorobiev and Kudu of the Soviet 
Union, Jonath, Oberbeck and Kolitzus 
(the last-named an engineer) but there 
appeared to be no clear way out of the 
dilemma. 

Controversy arose among sport medi- 
cine specialists over the demand made by 
Professor Mellerowicz for an upper limit 
to training, his experiments with un- 
trained identical twins having proved that 
a short period of intensive training lias 
better results than a steady grind. 

.Dr Mellerowicz was left out on a limb, 
his colleagues Keul and Groh pointing out 
how difficult it is to apply laboratory 
results to top- flight athletics in practice. 
Practice has indeed proved Mellerowicz 
wrong. 

No new ideas were forthcoming on 
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(Frankfurter Neue Prcue, 31 JDteembti U" 


was a great pity that only a bare starting work but one conclusion 


weight training. }», 
There can be no . 
doubt that an 
Increase in strength k 
is accompanied by » 
an increase in 
muscle speed and 
provided muscular * 
movement is co- 
ordinated there can 
be no such thing as 
too much strength. 
Isometric training, 
once much in 
fashion, was given j, 
the thumbs-down. !*1 
"We liaven't used it 
in Russia for years,” 
Kudu said. Tbc ad- . 
vantage of dynamic 
weight training lies </ 
in the combination , 
of coordination, 
concentration on the * < 
desired muscular J 
movements and ell- I 
mination of muscles k 






Z“f “„ S dc; Lighting the scene 

and groups of p| VQ hundred and fifty specially developed Siemens floodlights 
muscles that tend will illuminate Munich's Olympic stadium later this year. This is 
to handicap the one of the two masts carrying a cluster of 144 floodlights each, 
desired aim. Iso- A new ignition device has also bean developed to relight the hot 
kinetic training 'spots* immediately in the event of 8 power cut. (photo: Siemens) 
seems to be on the 

advance but it remains to be seen whether sed, undoubtedly too wide a range. But 
it loo will not prove lo be the latest fad. Llien, to quote Dr Herbert ReindeU, at the 
The conference was opened by bio- top in sport today the individual athlete 


advance but it remains to be seen whether 
it too will not prove to be the latest fad. 

The conference was opened by bio- 
chemists and ballistics specialists. The 
response to their papers varied. There 
would seem to be a very real danger of 
research for its own sake, not to mention 
the temptation to use esoteric termino- 
logy that serves to handicap practical use 
of results. 

Biomechanics, endurance , strength, 
health hazards and tlie psychology of 
competitive sport were the topics discus- 


Trimmy’s 

popularity 

continues 

will reach as to the audience Trimmy has 
spellbound is already apparent and will 
no doubt come as a surprise, particularly 
to those whose misgivings about the 
entire campaign have still not entirely 
ieen dispelled. 

One of the objections raised has been 
that Trimmy will only appeal to people 
who are already members of sports clubs 
of one kind or. another. Tlus has proved 
untrue. Of some 18,000 people taking 
part in 79 swimming competitions orga- 
nised as part of the keep fit campaign 
61.8 per cent were not already members 
of a club. 

Fifty-eight per cent of the 18,000, by 
the way, were aged eighteen or under, the 
remaining 42 per cent of course being 
adults. 


is subjected to a tensile test and every 
property of mind and body taken lo 
breaking-point. 

4 in tUie ..undaisto ndablR* search: $«r 0 wflys 
of further boosting performance one final 
point became particularly apparent. 
Sporting achievements are accomplished 
by human beings, not by scientific inc- 
t hod . Bodo Schmidt 

(Din Zell, 7 January 1972) 


Evaluation of 403 sections of the 
campaign lias produced comparable ra- 
tios. In a further category, tho keep fit 
spiral (a progressive but far from Intole- 
rably demanding training schedule), 240 
men and 163 women made the grade. 

Of the 403 only 180 already belonged 
to sports clubs (143 full and 37 non-play- 
ing members). Hie overwhelming major- 
ity, 229 men, women and children, has 
no club affiliations and presumably did 
not engage in any kind of regular sporting 
activity. 

The most popular disciplines incidental- 
ly have been swimming, cycling, hiking 
and walking, followed by running, 
gymnastics and football. 

The keep fit spiral was hard work, 77 
of those questioned commented, while 
339 claimed that it had not proved too 
much of a sweat: Yet most took between 
five weeks and three months to fill in all 
100 blanks in the spiral on the printed 
sheet on which competitors entered then- 
results. 

(Sluttgarter Zeitung, 3 January 1972) 
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